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WALTER EVELYN. 



CHAPTER I. 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still ! 

A GOSSIP ABOUT THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
STATE OP THE CONTINENT. 

I HAD lived long enough in Germany, and 
began to get tired of it, for I very much ques- 
tion whether any Englishman can really assi- 
milate his ideas and habits for any length of 
time to thosie of foreigners ; and the peculiar 
disease (for it really is one) called home-sick- 
ness is felt by others beside the mountaineers of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol. Indeed there is 
very little doubt that the most inveterate ram- 
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biers require to return periodically to their 
native land ; and those whose profession keeps 
them permanently abroad die in thousands of 
the banishment, without always knowing the 
reason why. Home-sickness, however, painful 
and melancholy as it is, is one of the last feel- 
ings to which a strong-minded man will give 
way, and so he sinks for despising it. Depend 
upon it, my friends the doctors, you have 
something to learn in this respect yet; and 
after all you understand very little of the phi- 
losophy of disease. You may tell a man that he 
will find the same climate as his own on the 
other side of the world ; he may have the same 
appliances, the same advantages at one place as 
at another ; but you cannot give him back his 
native country, — ^and I doubt very much if he 
was not intended to live there. Inveterate tra- 
vellers, men who are always knocking about 
the world, seldom live to a great age. The 
raven sees out unnumbered generations of 
birds of passage and plants transplanted ; and 
bird or beast, or fish or flower, never thrive in 
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foreign lands as they do at home. Change of 
air and scene is neither more nor less than a 
strong stimulant, and, liKe alt other stimulants, 
wears out rapidly whoever takes it too often. 
The Russian Feld Jagers are said not to last 
more than a few years, being literally used up 
and killed by travel. Who ever saw an old 
courier, or an old bagman? or who ever 
saw anybody who had been many years 
abroad, whose health was to be compared with 
that of a sound man who had remained at 
home? 

But the bodily health is not deteriorated one 
half so much as the mental health. If a few 
years abroad ought to be considered one of the 
most necessary parts of the education of every 
gentleman destined to take a part in public 
life; if nothing enlarges the mind more, or 
frees it more effectually from prejudice ; it is 
equally certain that nothing has a more di- 
rectly contrary effect than a prolonged resi- 
dence in any foreign country. Abroad there is 
no public life, and there is therefore no conver- 

B 2 
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sation. In England we are accustomed every 
hour in the day to hear subjects of world-wide 
importance discussed by the most acute and 
practical intellects that tree institutions can 
form ; and we get into the habit of thinking 
largely and philosophically even in our drawing- 
rooms and at our dinner-tables. 

Change the scene. Go to Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersbui^ — where you will. ^ What do you 
hear ? Is one great or noble thought ever ex- 
pressed in society? is one subject ever dis- 
cussed there above the average chatter of our 
housekeepers' rooms or actresses' suppers? or, 
at the very best, beyond the comprehension of 
a gentleman-usher? Money, debts, scandal, 
appointments, soldiering, among the old; 
horses, theatres, wine, women, cookery, among 
the young. This is the alpha and omega of it, 
and really without any exception ; for if a per- 
son in a foreign society was to give utterance 
to an original thought, or broach a grave sub- 
ject of discussion, the whole company would 
start as if a bomb had been let o£f in the midst 
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of them^ and set the offender down in their own 
minds lis a dangerous democrat. 

Then as to the mere pleasure of living 
abroad ; when you have learned all that foreign 
countries can teach you by comparison with 
your own, and the novelty is over, there is an 
end to it. The expense of living in any degree of 
comfort is undoubtedly greater, and any one 
who is able from actual experience to judge 
between London and the chief cities of the 
continent, will have no hesitation in saying, that 
ever3rthing except public amusements is one-half 
cheaper in London than elsewhere. Then, what 
in foreign cities can compensate men of ma- 
ture age for their clubs, their newspapers, 
their sports, their freedom of thought and ex- 
pression, their indifference to policemen, their 
dinner-parties, which are feasts of reason as 
much as of the appetite ? As for a young man, 
he must give up all hard exercise entirely; 
bunting, racing, shooting, fishing, cricketing, 
and the rest of it, are considered amusements 
only fit for madmen, and to play upon the 
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piano one of the first of accomplishments. He 
must give up friendship, for he will find no 
friends ; he must give up love, for to marry a 
foreign lady would be, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, the greatest folly he could possibly 
commit. He must learn to weed out of his heart 
all pity, all sympathy with the oppressed, and 
be in daily intercourse with people who would 
be banished altogether from the society of gen- 
tlemen in England. 

He may make many familiar acquaintances, 
— quite enough to teach him all be wishes to 
know of the state of a country, and the man^ 
ners and tone of feeling which characterise the 
inhabitants of it : but of real friends, let him 
expect none« Foreigners have no sympathy 
with us, or we with them. We do not under- 
stand each other, and never can, live as long 
as we may together. Their whole manner of 
life is different. They are parsimonious where 
we are liberal, and extravagant where we are 
saving. The poorest foreign gentleman will 
probably subscribe to the opera, and keep his 
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valet, while he would think the keep of a hack, 
or the price of a good dinner, so much money 
wasted. Though a spendthrift in gloves, he is 
a miser in washing ; and throws away more in 
cigars and curling his hair than an Englishman 
even gives away in charity or folly. 

It is all very well, therefore, my young 
friend, who have just been to Paris, and a citi- 
zen of the world may be a very amusing fel- 
low, but you will not always find his heart in the 
place where you look for it ; and you may take 
my word for one thing, that a permanent resi- 
dence abroad will have contracted' his mind 
instead of enlarging it. Never mind about his 
talking so well on statues and pictures, archi- 
tecture and costume, and mountains and pea- 
sants, with all the rest of a traveller's jargon ; 
never mind his good stories, and his tact at 
repartee, his easy assurance in society, his 
wonderful waistcoats, and his marvellous boots ; 
grapple with him fearlessly ; ask him what he 
thinks of the slavery question in America, or 
about the liberty of the press ; let him give 
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you his ideas about constitutional government ; 
ask him what he thinks of the commercial 
question in Germany; find oat his opinion 
about our colonies and the Burmese war ; learn 
what he understands about the submarine 
telegraph. Have at liim on any one sub- 
ject upon which you have made up your 
mind long ago, and you and I shall agree ^ery 
well; 1^11 be bound, in spite of yoiir journey to 
Paris. 

The fact is, foreign society is rotten to the very 
heart's core. Its best men have so long con- 
sented to be political nothings ; they have so 
long agreed among themselves to sink into 
triflers, that triflers they are. Political distinc- 
tion, — a place in the ministry, — ^is looked upon 
with absolute contempt by the great nobles, and 
the whole government of the continent is in the 
hands of Lilliputians both in intellect and 
social position. It would scarcely be going too 
far to say, it is nothing but one scene of abuse 
and corruption throughout^ and there is hardly 
anything too bad not to be either practised 
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openly, or tacitly suffered to go on. For 
centuries affairs have never looked so sad and 
so hopeless. There is a profound discontent 
abroad, though it is now inactive and sullen. 
Men have ceased even to care for good, or to 
seek after it, for they have just seen that mo- 
derate reform is a vain dream, and they must 
either have absolutism or anarchy ; and they 
have learned therefore to accept things as they 
are, to let abuses go on, and try to think, as 
their only consolation, that a strong established 
government of any kind is better than a weak 
and transitory one. 

It would be hard to say where this will end, — 
for end it must, — and, whenever the masses rise 
again, the next desolation of the continent of 
Europe will certainly be the most terrible in 
the history of mankind. Rulers have got up 
the steam, and fastened down the safety-valve, 
so that the explosion will be fearful indeed. 
The remote cause of the events of 1848 may 
be sought in the fact that no legal effort for the 
simplest reform could be made; yet reforms 

b5 
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men will have in the long run, and political 
apathy cannot last for ever. Progress is the 
necessary state of society. Thepresent lull is — 
can be — but temporary; and both despair and 
the stern warnings of the last few years will 

wear awav — and then ? — 

ft 

It is no use saying, that when the democrats 
of 1848 got the upper hand they committed the 
most disgraceful excesses; that during the short 
time the freedom of the press existed in Ger- 
many and Italy, the papers teemed with 
libels and personal abuse and blasphemy : 
these evils would have corrected themselves 
in due time, and woe to their advocates ! It is 
no use telling us that not one man of talent 
rose in that dark day to guide his countrymen. 
In the heat of all violent commotions, prudent, 
wise men keep back, and the rash and self-con- 
fident take the lead. Had constitutional govern- 
ment oil the continent failed after a fair trial 
we might have pronounced upon it, but it never 
had a fair trial, and therefore we have no right 
to judge its merits. As self-government how- 
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ever is the only rational government, and as it 
is perfectly impossible to alter this eternal truths 
sooner or later it must prevail. The only 
question is, whether the change is to be sudden 
and violent, or gradual and peaceful. Nobody 
can possibly believe that the present state of 
things in Europe could survive a new revolu- 
tion in France, and nobody ever attempts to 
maintain that it could. Will despotism, there- 
fore, consent to sit constantly over a mine that 
may be exploded by a single spark, or will it 
cease to be despotism ? Will governments be 
absolute, or will they be safe ? It is impossible 
to fasten down the safety-valves for ever : the 
pent-up thoughts and feelings of men must 
have a voice. 

Give it them, then ! Open but one single 
outlet for popular opinion, allow public meet- 
ings freedom of discussion, even a restricted 
liberty of the press, and the change may still 
be very gradual, may be ages in coming about, 
almost imperceptibly ; but it is certain in the 
end, certain as the triumph of all truth ; and, if 
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it be not suffered to work itself out peacefully^ 
there will be another struggle. 

For the present policy is simply trying to 
teach men to give up hope, which they cannot 
do ; and, therefore, when you have convinced 
them that they have nothing to expect from 
remaining quiet, they will rise, if not now. 
Why then let them have but one, only one law- 
ful means of deliverance, and they may take it : 
the wise and good certainly will, and the rest 
follow. Do this, then, and you will have nothing 
to fear. Do it not, and you have all things. 
Accustom your people to look for slow and 
well-considered reforms. Shew them how they 
may obtain what they desire, and you need not 
dread revolutions. There will be always plenty 
of sensible people determined to avoid them if 
possible, and to assist and support you in such 
a case. Louis- Philippe might have died upon 
the throne of France if he had understood this. 
It was in straining the reins of power too tight 
that they broke ; and, having thought proper 
to forbid so peaceful a demonstration of popu- 
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lar feeling as a public dinner^ the whole stu- 
pendous fabric of a goyemment which had 
thrown its roots into almost every family in 
France was cast down in the tempest of a 
single night. Was there no warning in this ? 
Was there ever in the history of the world a 
craftier man than Louis-Philippe ? Was there 
ever a king who extended the ramifications of 
his power so far — so far that there was hardly 
a man in the kingdom who had not a near 
relative in his service, and was therefore inter- 
ested in supporting him ? Yet what availed all 
this in the hour of trial ? It came suddenly, 
too, when Paris was as quiet as it is now. Who 
knows when that hour may come again, to shew 
that neither the might of armies, nor the poli- 
tical strength of a bureaucracy, nor the abilities 
of a man supposed to be one of the greatest 
adepts in statesmancraft who ever sat upon a 
throne, nor the blessings of peace and prosper- 
ing commerce, could weigh against the utter 
loss of liberty ? 
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As a sample of legislation, too, under the 
absolutisms, let us take the first that comes. 
The present great question in Germany is one 
of commercial interests, but not the interests of 
the masses. No statesman appears to care 
whether the result of his policy shall make 
corn and wine cheaper to the consumer, or the 
merchant more prosperous. The whole affair 
is looked upon as a mere question of revenue. 
Nor can this surprise us. The men who could 
speak upon it or write upon it are silenced by 
law, and they must see beggary, grim and 
gaunt, and bankruptcy and disgrace, coming 
upon them with giant strides, yet make no 
sign. Power is in the hands of men who 
despise them as the mob, who know nothing 
of trade, and who will know nothing of it : who 
say, under the present system the duty upon a 
given article produces so much, and, if we 
lower it, will produce, as an evident conse- 
quence, so much less. Their wisdom extends 
no further. Naturally they are not men of 
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business, and by edacation they are made less 
so. They do not know, and they will not 
learn, and so flounder on m the dark, to 
the despair of many. And in such a dark- 
ness ! Yet one that free discussion, public 
meetings, and a free press, would dispel in a 
day. 

How, then, can we wonder that the knights 
and barons of Germany and Italy and France 
have forgotten their ancient chivalry, and that 
their great lawyers and statesmen are no more, 
and that they have turned into dreamers and 
triflers ? What is there left to them besides ? 
And for the people, what hope have they? 
Bound down, ground down, their wants un- 
known, their mildest murmurs stifled. Charles 
the Fifth used to say, that, if he had been con- 
sulted at the making of the world, there would 
have been fewer errors in the construction. 
But we have better lights, and a higher, purer 
faith, and well we know that whatever seems 
imperfect is because it is looked at only sepa- 
rately, and not as part of one glorious and 
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perfect whole. So then this state of things 
must end. And let us hope that the continent 
of Europe is now oidy like one passing through 
some dark and gloomy defile into a happy 
valley. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Welcome, once more, my friendi, who so long have been friend- 
less and homeless ; 

Welcome, once more, to a home that is better perchance than 
the old one ! 

EVANOELINV. 

It was one of those greasy, misty evenings 
which seem peculiarly to belong to London. 
A thin coating of slimy mud was over every- 
thing, but the street-lamps shone brightly out, 
and the gay appearance of the shops, the bustle 
of business and pleasure which thronged the 
streets, prevented any air of dreariness or dis- 
comfort, and my old fiiend, the capital, seemed 
pretty much the sort of place it really is — ^not 
very pretty, not very clean, not very well 
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drained, or very healthy, but not such a bad 
place to live in, after all. There is no town in 
the world whose streets have ever seemed to 
me so full of a stern kind of poetry as London. 
Where do we meet such grave, silent, thought- 
ful, enduring-looking people — people who 
seem to have led such real lives of sorrow and 
trial and long- struggling, with a brave hope 
through all? Stand at the comer of the Rue 
de la Paix, in Paris, and watch the faces of the 
passers by : in most of them there is a great 
deal of vanity, a great deal of recklessness, and . 
in some an expression that makes you shudder 
with the thought of terrible and secret crimes. 
Shift your position to the front of the Postas 
Generales in Madrid. What do you see? 
Listless saunterers, gay coquettes, and stealthy 
duennas : a very atmosphere of frivolity ; no- 
thing real, nothing true. Take your place in 
the Graben at Vienna, and pick me out one 
earnest, hopeful face, if you can. Under the 
Linden at Berlin, the same story — pedants and 
triflers. The men all wear spectacles or eye- 
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glasses. The women are mere housewives or 
scarlet ladies. In Italy, again, still triflers, or 
the old expression which made you shudder in 
Paris, and is here still more terrible. But in 
London you seem to see plain human beings, 
living out the lives that have been appointed 
for them with a quiet courage and endurance 
which lasts on to the end. 

Where abroad did you ever see such a face 
as that of this man just stepping into his car- 
riage ? He is a wealthy plebeian ; that is, one 
who, by sheer toil and industry, has raised him- 
self to the upper paths of life. On the con- 
tinent, such a man would infallibly be a rogue. 
But look at him closely. Do you see any bad 
expression in those calm, thoughtful features ? 
Do you see one taint of humbug in that plain, 
composed bearing? He is a mere everyday 
man ; but what a history, not only of an indi- 
vidual, but of a whole nation, is revealed in the 
bright, well-opened eye, and the firm, inde- 
pendent carriage of the man ! Tou see that he 
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has risen in life, at a glance, and you see why, 
as well as if you had watched his slow begin- 
nings and his patient industry. 

And his wife who has come to fetch him 
home from his office. Did you ever see such 
a face as that, save in London ? — such a world 
of sweet companionship, and gentle reasonings, 
and hope and consolation, and sweet wisdom, 
in any eyes but Enghsh eyes ? There is no- 
thing theatrical, no divided heart or separate 
interest between those two : no mistress, no 
lover stands between them. There they are, 
as God made them, and as they were intended 
to be, with all their griefs and cares and hopes 
and pleasures real, none simulated. They are 
not actors, they are men and women ; and so, 
more or leaa, are everybody else you see in 
IiondoD, and few or none you see elsewhere. 
They are to be understood. Their histories 
are written on their &ces and whole bearing, as 
plainly as if inscribed in round text Else- 
meaning is flourished out of the cha- 
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racters. And tell me if this man is a minister 
of state or a mountebank, and if that is a priest 
or a fiddler, if you can. 

I recollect my thoughts were taking some- 
thing of this turn as I drove through the busy 
streets on my return home ; though, as I drew 
nearer to my mother's house, everything else 
was swept away by the pleasure I felt in 
coming back after so long an absence. I had 
never been much with Lord Herbert and my 
mother, except during our stay in Paris, and 
had led, as the reader knows, a strange, un- 
childlike, solitary life, but I loved them very 
dearly. My father was to me the kind, affec- 
tionate, indulgent friend, more like a brother 
than a parent, and of his faults and his vices I 
knew nothing, and should not have believed in 
them if I had. My mother, too, cold and 
languid, indifferent, even, as she was, I knew 
had a world of feeling and love for me, when 
fairly roused ; and, what was far more, I knew 
well enough that she was secretly unhappy, 
and there was a feeling between us which I can 
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hardly describe. I think in her heart she 
looked up to me, and roy love for her was 
mingled with a strong sentiment of sympathy 
and protection. My dear, dear mother ! how 
often have I felt for you as if you had been a 
child, and needed fostering ! 

There was a great bustle of carriages, the 
plmiging of horses, and slamming of doors, and 
setting down of guests, and wild confusion, sad 
running about of stockinged legs when I ar- 
rived. I could see that my unaristocratic cab, 
covered with luggage, dirty, and travel-stained, 
was looked at with great contempt, and an im- 
pression that I was driving to the wrong house 
was so strong on the mind of a gentleman in 
scarlet continuations and powdered wig, that 
he warned me off, cab and all, very uncere- 
moniously. 

" Hey, cabbie !" cried that functionary, in a 
tone of considerable irritability, "where are 

is Lord Egbert Heavealines; 
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'^ Yas, it is that : wall, and what then }" 
" Veil ! veil yerself, that's jist vere I vos to 
drive to/^ 

• "What is all this about?'* said 1, putting 
my head out of window : ^^ what is the 
matter }'' 

• My servant, who was an Austrian, begged 
to remind me that fiacres were never allowed 
to enter the court-yard of great houses. 

" Stand out of the way, Pepi," said I ; *' we 
have none of those absurd regulations here/' 

The gorgeous thing in scarlet continuations 
and the powdered wig now picked his way 
daintily towards me. 

" This is Lord Herbert Evelyn's ; isn't it V' 

said I. 

"Yes, Sir; but carridges is used to sit dawn 
the tother side, Sir ; an' my Lady's very per- 
tikler since Sir John HuflFey's brougham was 
a run agin the other night.'' 

" Well^ fight that out between you," said I, 
getting out. 

Begs your parding, Sir, but my Lady has 
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a great dinner party this hevening. Shall I 
tak« up your name ?" 

" It voald not be a bad idea to shew me in 
to Lord Herbert's dresaing-room first, if there's 
a dinner-party," said 1, enjoying the man's 
astonishment. 

" Beg your parding, Sir, my Lord is at New- 
market, and won't be back till Toosday, if be 
is then." 

" No consequence in the least," said I : " tell 
somebody to shew me my Lord's room, and 
have another chair set at dinner, and then, be- 
tween you and me, you may send in to my 
Lady to say Mr. Walter Evelyn has come 
home." 

My mother was half reclining on a sofa, in 
the same attitude as that in which she had 
been recently taken by a fashionable artist, and 
was holding a perfect little court when I was 
announced. 

"Come here, Walter," sud she, without 
moving her head, " and let me present you." 

le first words I had heard from 
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her lips for so long, thbt I felt a mist gathering 
over my eyes for a moment as I approached 
her, and would have given the world to take 
her in my arms. I fancy, indeed, she expected 
that I might do so, for she stretched out two 
fingers languidly, as if to keep me off; and in- 
deed a single look, aided by my foreign experi- 
ence, was enough to show me that she had 
made one of those toilettes' which are not to be 
disturbed profanely. 

I am not quite sure, even, that I should 
have known her, so completely was she altered ; 
for, at first sight, she looked at least ten or 
fifteen years younger than when I had left her, 
and on that sofa, and in that soft, tempered 
light, with that elaborate toilette, and those 
wonderful cosmetics, she might have passed 
for little more than thirty-five ; a beauty just 
on the wane. She had that fine, delicate order 
of features that suffer little from time, and her 
figure remained positively faultless. 

^' How you have grown, Walter V^ said she, 
stopping in her conversation after a few mi- 

VOL, III. c 
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nutes^ for nothing could be more easy and 
unembarassed than my reception by everybody, 
— the way in which I seemed to be considered 
one of them, as if I had been dining at home 
every day for the last six months : " how you 
have grown ! Quite Vair du grand mondey too/' 
added my mother, looking at me approvingly, 
and even tenderly, for the first time ; " it was 
just what you wanted in Paris. Sir Francis !'' 
continued she, turning to a singularly-hand- 
some man of about forty-five, " I shall hand 
him over to you for the next month." 

Sir Francis Buckhurst, a name that had 
made a noise in the fashionable world for 
some quarter of a century, immediately began 
to talk to me in that pleasant, unembarrassed 
way, which is the most delightful charm of 
manner which belongs to men of the world, 
and I acknowledged to myself, at once, that 
my mother had been fortunate in her selection. 

" You will owe an apology to Mignonnet 
for keeping dinner waifing," said my mother, 
giving her arm to Sir Francis, and preparing 
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to lead the way to dinner, while the great 
folding-doors flew open, and, passing through 
a bowing array of livery servants, and mar- 
shalled by a groom of the chambers, she swept 
on amid statues and exotics to the banquet. 

The dinner was served in the Russian 
fashion, flowers and fruits only on the table. 
The fashion was then new in England, and 
Lady Herbert Evelyn claimed the honour of 
having introduced it. 

** Mrs. Trevyllian," said my mother, speaking 
to a pretty little brunette, whom I had taken 
in to dinner, ^^ as I see you will have Colonel 
Lovelace on one side of you, and Mr. Longinus 
on the other, I shall take Walter to sit by 
me:' 

My mother did right to think that Mig- 
nonnet would have had a right to an apology 
if his dinner bad been spoiled, for it was one 
of the most perfect triumphs possible, in a 
small way. Every thing must have been ex- 
travagantly dear, and was out of season, and 

marvellously cooked, but I thought very little 

c 2 
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of it at the time, for a very rush of pleasure 
went to my heart as I felt my mother's little 
foot feeling for mine under the table, and then 
mounting upon it, remained there all dinner, 
and every now and then, when she thought 
nobody was watching her, her hand stole 
under the table into mine, and she smiled so 
proudly and so fondly at me, that I would 
have given the world to have been alone with 
her. 

I am afraid my mother, like some other 
ladies I have known, thought it good taste to 
hide what a kind heart she had. 

One thing struck me particularly during 
dinner, and that was the extraordinary de- 
ference paid to my mother by her guests, for, 
though she was surrounded by men whose 
names were household words all over Europe, 
— they were all literary men or artists, with the 
exception of Sir Francis Buckhurst and Mrs. 
Trevyllian, the wife of one of our county 
members, — she could scarcely move or look 
without receiving some officious gallantry, and 
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some of the company were evidently not a 
litde proud of finding themselves there. They 
eyed some of the dinner things curiously, too, 
as if not quite knowing what to do with them, 
and generally let Sir Francis Buckhurst lead 
off in any new manoeuvre, watching him or my 
mother narrowly. Even I found myself an 
object of attention in this respect, which was 
rather embarrassing, for having, inadvertently, 
spilled some wine on a plate of pate de Periffordj 
my neighbour appeared to suppose I had made 
a new discovery in the culinary art, and im- 
mediately had his supply of this delicacy 
floating in a little sea of Johannisberg. 

The conversation, however, was very far 
above the average table-talk of Belgravia and 
May Fair. Every one seemed to do their 
utmost to be amusing. Sir Francis Buckhurst 
had a delightful fund of small talk of the best 
kind, and tried, good-naturedly, to relieve my 
mother of her duties as hostess as much as 
possible. It was not easy, however, for those 
brilliant, clever men around her, evidently 
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looked upon her with no common kindness 
and admiration^ and every one kept his best 
story, or his choipest bon moty till he could 
catch her eye. She was as absolute, in her 
little court, too, as any queen in Europe, and, 
surely, none had courtiers more gallant and 
devoted. 

One little incident, which I remember par- 
ticularly, threw a shadow over our enjoyment, 
however, towards the end of dinner. A 
massive silver fork broke suddenly in my 
mother's hand, while she was using it, and she 
turned pale as death in a moment 

" Very odd,^' said Sir Francis ; "like magic!" 

" Yet it has happened twice within this last 
month. There must be some terrible disaster 
hanging over the house,'^ said my mother, 
solemnly. 

" Not at all, dear Lady Herbert, there is 
nothing strange in it,^^ exclaimed Mr. Longi- 
nus ; "your servant cleans his silver with 
rouge, which makes it brittle, that is all." 

But my mother could not be reassured, and 
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continued silent and abstracted all the evening 
though she made a great effort to recover 
herself. 

" I trust in heaven nothing has happened 
to your father, Walter/' said she, when we 
were, at last, left alone ; ** I am growing 
terribly nervous ;*' and then she bade me good 
night, in such an agitated manner, that it was 
plain the circumstance of the silver fork had 
made a deep impression upon her. Ladies 
like my mother have always a great deal of 
this kind of superstition, and believe in omens 
as thoroughly as they generally doubt of every 
thing else, 

"You must not be so superstitious,'* said I 
gently, and kissing her. 

" It is not superstition, Walter,'' she an- 
swered ; " it is a warning of fate." 

And thus passed my first evening at home. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A Dan, 



Horrible monster ! hated by gods and men, 
To my aerial citadel ascends I 



" There is a dirty looking fellow I see 
always hanging about when I go out/' said 1 
to my mother^ as she was dawdling over a late 
breakfast in her dressing-room, a few days after 
my return. 

"What's he like, Walter ?'' returned my 
mother, quickly, and displaying what I thought 
rather an unnecessary interest in a circumstance 
I had only introduced for absolute want of any 
thing else to say. 

Heaven and earth ! what an anxious life she 
and my father led. If their worst-used ere- 
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ditors had been behind the scenes they might 
have pitied them. I have seen either of them 
tremble at a ring of the bell. 

" Why, he is an undersized thick-set fellow, 
who sits on the same post outside your gates 
from morning' till night; I found him indeed 
there coming from Lady Staunton's, last night. 

^^ Gracious heavens ! it must be about 
Guppy's bill. Guppy does not know my Lord, 
and I have always been frightened to death 
some evil may happen to him about it.*' 

My poor mother was trembling like a leaf, 
in her splendid dressing gown ; for my part, I 
would rather have worn sackcloth next my skin 
in peace. 

" No money difficulty, is it ? " asked I, co- 
louring. 

" Yes, my love, it is,*' replied my mother, 
quickly, and rather testily. 

" A distant relation of mine (it was one of her 
uncles, as I afterwards learned) lent my Lord 
a thousand pounds many years ago, and got 
his bond for it, which ought to have satisfied 

c5 
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him, and I believe did. But he died lately, 
and his son, or his nephew, I do not know 
which, has succeeded to his little property, and, 
indeed, waited for me at my publisher's the 
other day, and was so abusive that Mr. Longi- 
nus was obliged to have him put out, and 
had my carriage sent round for me the back 
way/^ 

*' If there is one thing, my dear mother, 
which makes me happy in the prospect of 
coming of age so soon, it is that there will be 
an end of all this kind of thing at once, and for 
ever. Of course we shall all share in what I 
have, and my very first care must be, in any 
case, to pay off these debts/' 

"Bless you! bless you, Walter ! '' said my 
mother, with moist eyes, and pressing my hand 
softly, which was a way she had, " I always 
new you would act nobly. But/' she added, 
changing her tone, and laughing in a manner 
as though she repudiated the idea as not to be 
thought of for a moment, " if you were to pay 
all the debts that your father has been obliged 
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to run into in consequence of the neglect of his 
family^ that would soon bring your noble to 
ninepence/' 

** At all events I can try/' said I, cheerfully. 
" Have you any idea what they are ?" 

" Not in the least, my love/* replied Lady 
Herbert, frankly, *^nor my Lord either, Pll be 
bound.** 

" Well, that's satisfactory, at all events,*' 
said I, " for I suppose they cannot trouble you 
much.** 

" We have people, now and then, come 
troubling us. But what can they do ? I wish 
your father could get into parliament; there 
would be no danger at all then, with my settle- 
ment ; and I am making ever such a lump of 
money besides.** 

** By your novels ?'* said L 

" To be sure, my dear ; people of rank must 
earn money now like others if they want to live. 
Mr. Longinus, who has got my manuscript 
now in his hands, says he shall bring me five 
hundred pounds for * The White Lady,* as my 
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new book is- to be called; and I shall have 
another ready by Christmas/' 

I did not quite like this book-writing of my 
mother's, I remember, for I thought she was 
doing mischief to many, and had rather she 
had left it off ; but I could not make her listen 
to any thing like remonstrance on that subject. 
She said if any thing was to take away her 
fortune (my mother always talked as if she had 
the wealth of Peru, with her shadow of a coro- 
net, and as if one naturally belonged to the 
other), what a resource it would be to carry 
another between her finger and thumb; and 
she held a most unworkmanlike little crowquill 
in her hand, and flourished it to illustrate this 
view of the case, and talked a great many 
other questionable things to the same effect. 

A few days after this conversation my father 
came home, and whether it was that his good 
genius guided him,, or that he had received a 
private intimation of the untiring watch of the 
man on the post, I remember he appeared on a 
Sunday. He was in high spirits, having won 
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largely on ^* the Event,'' and was quite full of 
jokes and good stories. As to the man on the 
post, he formed the great subject of conversa- 
tion at dinner, and gave rise to a thousand 
agreeable anecdotes of gentlemen in difficulties. 

My father told us, with delightful sprightli- 

ness, how Lord F had taken a sheriff's 

officer as a body servant, and had kept him for a 
week at Newmarket, till he was able to pay the 
debt for which he was arrested from his win- 
nings on the race. How, on another occasion, 
the same hopeful young nobleman, who seemed 
to be a great friend and favourite of my father's, 
had taken another gentleman of the same pro- 
fession and introduced him to his father (who 
was a great Whig) as a Hungarian magnate, 
forced to fly his country by political persecu- 
tion, and so had got sufficient money to pay 
another debt which bothered him, under pre- 
text of offering assistance to the Magyar exile. 

Lord Herbert was quite full of stories of this 
kind. He could relate how Sir Raby Rattler 
had pretended to be his own brother, a Pres- 
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byterian divine, and so set at fault some myr- 
midons of the law, who had gone all the way 
down to Inverness-shire to take him. He 
could tell how Mr. Patrick O'Shaughnessy, 
having been carried oflF in his dressing-gown 
on the eve of an election, was rescued by an 
enthusiastic tenantry, who fought for him 
heartily, though they would pay no rent ; and 
how before he could be retaken he was re- 
elected Member for Tipperary. ^ It appeared 
by his discourse on this charming occasion 
that he had known intimately that gentleman, 
the head of one of our first county families 
(as my father added, with proper respect for 
good birth), who had first hit upon the notable 
scheme of being buried in London while he 
was re-elected for his family borough, and then 
coming to life again, and going down to his 
entailed estate, and living in great glory ever 
afterwards till the next election, when not 
finding it convenient to die again, as he had 
grown nervous, he spent the interim between 
the dissolution of parliament and the general 
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election with the same happy results. *^ And, 
said my father, " by Jove ! lately he has been 
dabbling in railroads, and made a mint of money, 
which has bought him a capital rente viaghre 
in the French funds, which nobody can get at/* 

In short, to have heard Lord Herbert talking 
of some of the saddest events which can befal 
quiet steady-going men, it was hard to think 
that it was not a very agreeable thing to be in 
difficulties, a fine dashing manly habit, that 
stamped you at once as a gentleman and a man 
of spirit ; and the little events that would, now 
and then, happen in consequence, such as 
arrests and executions, quite agreeable varieties 
^nd piquante incidents in the monotony of com- 
mon life, and which served to get rid of its 
dulness charmingly. 

Neither had he much cause to fear ; for after 
dinner he took me out, and we drove down to 
the lawyer in whose hands he had learned the 
alFair was, and it was arranged in no time. 

How well I remember all this. Mr. Worth- 
lesse was one of that school of professional 
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gentlemen my father knew very well. He was 
a sporting man, mixed up with all sorts of 
shady things, and lived at Notting Hill, in a 
house that might be said, without any very 
strained metaphor, to be built of broken hearts. 
But why poor Benjamin Guppy's son, the 
cabinet-maker, came to have any dealings with 
him belongs to the mysterious dispensations of 
Providence. 

It came out in the course of our conversa- 
tion with Mr. Worthlesse (who treated the 
whole matter as a capital joke), that Benjamin, 
upon his father's death, finding Lord Herbert 
Evelyn^s bond among his papers, thqugh the 
transaction had hitherto been kept secret from 
him, his father being ashamed of having been 
so duped, thought that money due from a lord 
was as good as in his pocket. So the poor 
simpleton had taken a wife, and set up in 
business for himself on the strength of his 
hopes, and had come to ruin on their failure. 
He was then in gaol, ill of a brain-fever, and his 
wife had gone home to her friends. This was 
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all. And now his creditors, low people all of 
them, it appeared, had got hold of my father's 
bond, and, knowing nothing of life and the 
world, the most energetic of them, with a weak 
faith in lawyers, had been actually trying to 
serve the writ himself. If he had succeeded in 
getting the money, poor Benjamin Guppy's 
creditors would have been all paid, and a very 
handsome surplus left. Mr. Worthlesse took 
it upon himself to settle the whole affair, how- 
ever, by defending the action. " If they win 
it,^' said he, ^^we can appeal, and carry the 
affair into another court, or even throw them 
into Chancery ; and, as I know very well they 
have not got powder and shot enough to carry 
on the war, why your lordship need not trouble 
yourself any more about it." Nor was my 
father's lordship at all slow to take this advice. 
And so again were the vices of one man 
bringing evil on many. Indeed, for my part, I 
believe that extravagance is one of the worst 
crimes a man can commit. Many fine gentle- 
men, like Lord Herbert Evelyn, play the very 
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deuce with honest people^ and make lives 
wretched, and ruin the hopes and prospects of 
better men, and render hearths cold by the 
score. Yet they go on their way rejoicing too, 
dressed in purple and fine Unen, and faring 
sumptuously every day.. They are the very 
darlings of their friends and acquaintances, 
have loving wives, and dutiful children, who 
little know that their white hands, sparkHng 
with rings, are no better than a murderer's ; 
and that, with their genial manners and soft 
hearts (yes, reader, so it is), they have brought 
desolation into the world, following them like a 
shadow. 

This business being settled so satisfactorily, 
my father and Mr. Worthlesse took a very 
agreeable leave of each other ; the lawyer 
accompanying him, and "my lord'Mng him all 
the way down the stairs, where his wife and 
daughter, who were coming up to tea, met us 
(of course by chance), and were very profuse 
in smiles and courtesys. 

"Confound the old lady," said my father. 
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when we got out, " I was obliged to crush my 
hat against that sticky varnished wall, to get 
out of her way ; and I was afraid her jasey 
was going to drop off, she ducked so. The 
girl was pooty, though, Wat, wasn't she ?" 

" Who and what is this Mr. Worthlesse ? " 
asked I, not much liking that gentleman's own 
account of the manner in which he practised 
the legal profession. 

" Oh ! Worthlesse ? one of the best fellows 
in the world Up to a thing or two, though, 
I can tell you; and I would always sooner 
have him with me than against me, by very 
many chalks. He had a share, they say, in 
the horse that ought to have won the Leger 
last year ; and they do say, my boy, that the 
lawyer had him hocussed, and got one or two 
of the knowing ones to lay heavily for him 
against his own horse, which was the favourite. 
I donH believe, however, he took much by that 
move, either ; for a fellow named Chowder, 
who is said to have betted most of his money 
for him, levanted ; and, indeed, the end of it 
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was that Worthlesse himself has been barred 
out at TattersaPs/^ 

^^ A respectable genius y^ said I. 

" Yes/' said my father, laughing, ^* I believe 
he has a hand, one way or the other, in all the 
fishy things that go on in that way anywhere. 
He is partner, too, in Hawk's little business in 
Jermyn Street (by the way we will look in 
there by and by) ; however, he is just the sort 
of fellow to deal with low debts of this sort. 
Any fellow who bothers me in that way 
I always hand over to Worthlesse, and he 
worries their lives out. Wo ! oh ! mare, steady, 
lass ! come along, Wat : '^ and the next moment 
we were in one of the . clubs to which I had 
been elected during my absence. 

And this was just what my father thought, 
and just what a great many other similar people 
think when they employ gentlemen like Mr. 
Worthlesse to get them out of their scrapes. 
It was one of the opinions, however, which 
had helped a vast deal to keep my father 
poor and disreputable all his life. I never 
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saw any good come of it; and it was really 
surprising the money they got out of him, and 
how he got dragged through the mud by their 
zeal and good offices. 

The manner in which poor Guppy's business 
was conducted will serve to illustrate what I 
mean, as well as anything else. Mr. Worth- 
lesse defended the action, putting in an ap- 
pearance ; which trifling legal form delayed 
the enemy some six weeks. Then he pleaded 
the statute of limitations ; that the debt had 
been paid; and, finally, that the bond had 
been fraudulently obtained, and Lord Herbert 
Evelyn had never been indebted to the de- 
ceased Guppy at all. All this got the affidr 
into a precious pickle, and Mr. Worthlesse got 
a hundred pounds at a time out of my father 
for costs, taking care always to catch him at 
the right time, when he had been winning at 
play, or on a race. I fancy he must have paid 
the debt two or three times over in this way, 
as he certainly had done many others. Although 
he was a kind easy fellow, too, and never 
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meant harm to any created thing (however 
much he did), it was wonderful how eagerly 
he entered into the proceedings which were 
worrying poor Guppy and his creditors out of 
their senses. Indeed, Lord Herbert thought 
himself very ill-used ; his name had got into 
the papers during the course of the action, and 
had been rather roughly handled, till my Lord 
conceived quite a bitter personal enmity against 
his wretched victim. And if he had been a 
fine Russian gentleman instead of an English 
one, and Benjamin Guppy had been a serf 
instead of a free man, there is very little doubt 
that he would have smarted under a very severe 
application of the knout to his bare shoulders. 
And what did it all come to, this expense 
of law costs, ill feeling, anger, revenge, cruelty, 
injustice on the one side ; and waiting, want, 
misery, hatred, envy, malice, and wretchedness 
on the other ? Simply to this : the debt had 
to be paid at last, as I know very well, for I 
paid it. Thanks to the excellent state of the 
English law, however, before I was able to do 
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SO Lord Herbert had succeeded in keeping his 
wretched creditor out of his just due something 
like two years, and might have done so twice 
as long. Benjamin Guppy, indeed, never re- 
covered from the consequences of his father's 
misplaced confidence in the honour of a gentle- 
man, and his own sanguine hopes in the justice 
of the law. And though he got the money, 
and though the original debt was doubled nearly 
by costs when I paid it, still, to poor Ouppy 
who received it, it was diminished bv the same 
legal magic to one half. And, meantime, 
Guppy's business had taken advantage of the 
law^s delay to run away from him ; and his 
wife, a poor frail creature, had died of con- 
sumption and worry at the reproaches of her 
friends for marrying a beggar. And of Gup- 
py's creditors, in their turn, one had died, one 
had become bankrupt ; and even the patience 
of the man who had sat so long unwearied on 
the post before Aspasia House had given way 
at last, and he went off to Australia, and was 
heard of no more. So that the money seemed 
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to have had a curse in it Dishonourably ob- 
tained in the first instance by my father, it 
had run through his hands like water ; it had 
done him no good: money got at this way 
never does. Regret at having lent it, and 
knowing the impossibility of getting it back, 
had worried old Guppy during the latter part 
of his life; perhaps even shortened it. The 
hope of obtaining it had ruined young Guppy 
and his creditors ; while refusing to pay it, 
and the anger and shame and disgrace oc-- 
casioned in course of the action, brought on 
my father's first attack of the gout, and worried 
my mother into a nervous fever. It made 
even me feel as if, despite our titles, our fine 
house, and our dinners, and carriages, and 
servants, we were really very bad people ; and 
in the end I did a very foolish thing to get the 
money to pay oflF the debt and clear my con- 
science. To this day I feel in some respects 
the results of the sacrifice I made to that end, 
glad as I am of having made it. 

And so is there no end to the consequences 
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of one man^s vices ; and of all the doers of 
mischief in this careless world the spendthrift 
and the debtor are the worst. If Harry Love- 
lace only knew how many families are brought 
to shame and ruin because he will drink claret ' 

and eat truffles, and live in a fine house, and 
keep horses, and give parties, and wear jew- 
ellery, and spend twice his honest income in 
folly and extravagance, he would hardly think 
himself such a fine fellow as he does. Oh ! 
those houses built upon the sand ; how many 
are crushed in their ruins when they tumble 
down ! 
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CHAPEBR IV. 

Tdl men of high eonditiim 
nat rale alEdra of State, 

JLOCV pVipOM IS SHDKMBy 

Tbdr practice only hate. 

Rajlugh. 

Mr iinde reoehred me again Tery kindly in 
his way, and^ although no intercourse whateyer 
was kept up between him and my father, he 
continued to entertain all his former good feel- 
ing towards me. He was not, however^ above 
human weakness, for the very first time I saw 
him he said, " You see, Walter, what an un- 
lucky thing it was your going abroad ; if you 
had remained at home, as I wished you, I might 
then have done almost anything for you ; now 
I am out of power/^ 

It was plain enough, however, that he was 
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mUdDg pby for office again, and ««. breaking 
his heart to get up a party; for place and 
power, with their prestige and their occupa- 
tions, had become almost a necessity to him, 
and he scarcely felt alive without his daily 
walk to Downing Street. So my uncle and 
the Marquess of Rutland, with a great many 
more of the same political opinions, threw 
open their gloomy palaces to the London 
world, and tried to make head against their 
foes. Alas! they only exposed their own 
weakness still further. Who would go to poor 
Lord Staunton^s grim mausoleum of a house 
in Langham Place who could get an invitatioii 

to the charming parties of Lord A ? Who 

would waste- his evening at the Marquess of 
Rutland^s who had permission to pay his court 
to the brilliant Lady Grandison ? whose hus* 
band was supposed to be coquetting with the 
party in power. 

Besides, Lord A and Sir Charles invited 

people who really were amusing, and their 
parties were quite delightful. Men of talent 

d2 
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of all kinds, authors, painters, sculptors, wits, 
litterateurs, travellers, elbowed peers and 
princes on equal terms, and a composer was 
as welcome as the lord lieutenant and custos 
rotulorum of a county. 

My uncle, however, and the Marquess of 
Rutland, as well as most of the same party, 
made nothing at all of their social influence* 
They invited people of their own rank and way 
of thinking to heavy dinners and stately recep* 
tions, but excluded everybody else. They had 
no idea of getting up a party of claqueurs out 
of doors, among wits and authors, and the 
numerous class who influence the public mind, 
and they were as jealous as to who they ad- 
mitted into their uncomfortable and ceremoni- 
ous drawing-room as a poor Spanish Grandee 
or a dull Count of the Empire. 

My uncle, nevertheless, had a party in the 
country, and that by no means an inconsidera- 
ble one. He had that political position which 
is always won by steady adherence to one set 
of opinions. He had gone on repeating the 
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same class of common-places too, upon certain 
subjects, so long that some people were almost 
persuaded there must be wisdom in them. 
Indeed there are not a few persons in the 
world who will button themselves and their 
faith, soon or late, to any man who always 
remains in the same place; snug, comforta- 
ble people, who think the world is very well 
as it is, and who hate the very notion of reform 
or progress of any kind; people who would 
sooner run the risk of being drowned at a ford 
than have a new bridge made over it. He 
had another great advantage, too, he was what 
is called a highly moral man. He went to 
church, and was faithful to a wife who was not 
pretty; both cardinal virtues in England. I 
am not sure, however, though he was a good 
man in the main, that he was at all better than 
other people on this account. I do not think 
he was very forgiving, or mUd, or gentle, or 
tender, nor that he was a particularly affec- 
tionate husband or a fond father, or that it was 
an agreeable thing to be his tenant, or his 
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servant, or his ox, or his ass^ or even the 
stranger within his gates, I do not think he 
was very wise, or very learned, or very gene- 
rous, or vary excellent in any way, but he was 
what the world calls a respectable man. He 
never got into debt, or gambled, or was seen 
at horse races or even theatres. He marched 
to church with my Lady, tall and upright as 
a wand, and the children and servants follow- 
ing demurely ; and there they sat for six hours 
every mortal Sunday, bolt upright, and think- 
ing of many things, but an example to the 
town nevertheless. My unde was looked 
upon as especially the representative of the 
High Church party; always a position of very 
great influence. His dull, weary speeches 
were the delight of the University for which 
he was member, and were copied word for 
word with endless italics and notes of admira- 
tion in the local papers. In &ct, it was impos-* 
sible for my imde to go wrong : he was not 
clever enough. He trod in the beaten tradk, 
worn plain and visible by the feet of all who 
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had gone before him. Byerythisg he fid "was 
orthodox, and his letters and despatches were 
always copied word for word from estabhidied 
forms. He knew more about official preee- 
dents than the oldest clerk under Govemment, 
and, therefore, if he never did anything great, 
you could not have him at firalt, for even in 
the most trifling matter in the world he would 
come down on an adTersary with such a weary 
airay of precedents as might well quell the 
strongest voice that was ever raised against a 
hoary abuse. Belief in libe wisdeon of our 
ancestors was one of my xmcle's capital arti^ 
des of faith, and, no matter how cambrons and 
useless any official machinery might be, it was 
enough for Lord Staunton that it was old« 
Thus he was always of the resistance party,, 
and, being altogether past eonrvincing, he siall 
remained where he had first taken up his post 
in pubfic life, and thus the ebb and flow of 
affaiiB had carried him thnae aevecal times into 
office. That is an odd code of ours, that of 
poUttoal connatency : it seems aimply to 
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mean that a man must shut his eyes and ears 
against conviction ; but, odd as it is, thus much 
is certain, that very dull men who follow it, 
succeed in public life, and very wise men who 
do not, fail. 

Another advantage, also, my uncle had, in 
the eyes of many: he was emphatically an 
Englishman. He seemed built of iron, and 
had never known anything about unstrung 
nerves, or feeble health, all his life. He was 
hard, stem, uncourteous, unconciliating (which 
people called straightforwardness) ; and he 
was proud, prejudiced, narrow-minded, and 
obstinate, which qualities are sure of obtaining 
something more than their due meed of respect 
and reverence in a country where they are the 
distinguishing characteristics of so large and 
influential a portion of its noble and excellent 
inhabitants. 

Nothing, therefore, seemed more likely than 
that my uncle would be borne into power 
again. For the ministry were not strong, and, 
even if they had been, no government, either 
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the wisest or the worsts seems destined to be 
eternal. Each have an innings, like adverse 
sides at cricket, and the best ends by being 
bowled out, caught out, or stumped out. 
Neither does it seem of much consequence 
which side has the longest turn at the bats, 
and gets most runs, for the game is not likely 
to be played out in our time. All a statesman, 
therefore, has to do, when he relinquishes the 
pleasant things of power, is to wait in the same 
place, and they are sure to return to him again. 
You can^t convince John Brown ; he did not 
believe in free trade in 1846, and therefore it 
was a point of honour with my respectable 
friend — (John sends me a turkey and chine 
every Christmas) — not to do so in 1851. He 
must not be flitting about, however, now here, 
then there, coquetting with this party, and 
flirting with that. People must know where 
to find him, and then they are pretty sure to 
look some day. To do Lord Staunton justice 
also, he was earning power honestly, if hard 
work ever did. Indefatigable as he had been 

D 5 
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when in office, hift toils were nothing at that 
time to what they were while in opposition. 
His successors in office dreaded him not a 
little, for he came down upon them like a 
sledge-hammer, if he saw a weak place. He 
had none of that preux chivalry about him 
which sometimes makes leaders of adverse 
parties in public very good friends in private 
life. He looked upon a party foe as a personal 
enemy, and had neither mercy, consideration, 
or delicacy for him. He used more soUd, hard 
words, than any member in the House; his 
weapon of offence was not a foil glittering 
while it wounds, but a bludgeon. No wit, no 
light play of fancy, no brilliant essay ever came 
from that heavy, stolid mind. His talent iu 
opposition was, that be dealt very largely in 
one-sided facts and round assertions ; he put 
the worst construction on things ; he did not 
content himself with calling a spade a spade, 
he called it a pickaxe. 

His temper meantime was unbearable. It 
was as dangerous to approach him too fami- 
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liarly as in other days it might have been to 
go too near the wild boar which had famished 
our family crest; and, indeed, I could not 
help fancying there was a strong similarity be- 
tween them. He was quite as abrupt and 
wrong-headed, quite as fierce and indiscrimi- 
nate in his attacks, as ever the boar could havie 
baen« Y^ it was impossible to help feeUng a 
sort of respect for him, his straightforward- 
ness, his downright English pluck and spirit, 
and his stainless character. I had received so 
much real kindness from him too, diough 
given in rather an ungracious way, that I liked 
him personally, being, as I now tiiink, the 
osdy liviBg thing, except his wife, who did. 
Indeed he was genially a man that it was im- 
possible to like, he was so sore and irritaUe, 
so jealous and suspicious. If you asked him 
how he was, it might very likely offend him, 
for he would probably enoi^^h fancy that you 
had heard he was not well three weeks ago, 
and had beiieved him to be getting old and 
failing. Then he treasured up little tbii^;. 
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words lightly spoken, and trifles of all kiuds^ 
rankled in his heart for years; and he was 
always fancying that people slighted or did not 
show him sufficient respect. With the Court 
he neither was or ever had been on good 
terms, and yet it was perfect torture to him 
that anybody should think so ; and, though a 
saving genius, he would post up from the Land's 
End to be present at a ball or a levee. Much 
as he worried everybody about him, therefore, 
he worried himself ten times more, and never 
did human being come nearer to poor Hood's 
simile of a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way 
and tormenting himself with his prickles. 

His conduct towards me was peculiar, and 
sometimes painfully unpleasant, in spite of all 
his actual kindness in deeds ; and, I believe, 
when he was quiet, he always felt that he had 
to make amends to me for some rough word or 
other, and, to do him justice, he did so very 
often. He would not admit that I was clever, 
becfause he did not acknowledge ability in any 
body ; but he knew I was useful to him, and 
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he was afraid I might some day know it too. 
He wanted my future vote in Parliament also, 
and the influence I should have in the county, 
when I came of age ; but I am quite sure, if I 
had given sign or sound that I suspected any- 
thing of the kind, he would never have spoken 
to me again. His whole conduct towards me 
was very much like a wet blanket, a general 
damper on every thing I said or did, lest I 
should presume on it, and nearly as we were 
related, and sincerely as I believe he liked me, 
he never laid aside the air of a king to a sub- 

» 

ject. 

" Walter,^^ he would say to me, when I paid 
him a visit in the morning on my way to the 
Park, perhaps, ^^ I suppose you do not know 
what in the world to do, eh ? sauntering about 
London, and riding your horses to death.^' 

My uncle would say this with an uneasy 
laugh and kind of snort, and before I had time 
to reply, resume, *^ There, you may stay here 
to-day if you like, and dine with us; I dare say 
we can make room for you at table ; and here. 
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(pushing a heap of papers towards me) I can 
give you something to do this morning, {or a 
wonder ; I know you like that. Look throu^ 
these Trade Returns, and draw me up a short 
Report on the state of the Bramls : I will show 
it to Xiord Rutland, and perhaps it may do you 
good some day. You will find the necessary 
hooks somewhere in the library, I dare say, or 
if not, perhaps Lord Rutland has them, and 
you had better go and pay your court to him. 
When you have done that, you can amuse 
yourself by looking through the Red Books, 

and making a few extracts from Lord A 's 

speeches on the Brobdignag question in ^35. 
He has changed his opinion now, and I mean 
to have at him on Wednesday. You may look 
in at the House of Commons, too, about four — 
or, no — a quarter past ; I csm get you a good 
place to hear the debate on the importation of 
French wines. You can^t be down there too 
much, it gets you known. If you find any 
fault in the figures of those Returns you can 
tell me, it will be good exercise for you." And 
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thus having cut me out pretty hard work for a 
day or two, — all for my own special benefit, — his 
shoes creaked solemnly away, and I would find 
myself shut up in his library ; and, while my 
Lord was, perhaps, talking to an acquaintance 
on the sunny side of Pall Mall, I was hard at 
work among the dust of Red Books and the 
headaches that lurk in Parliamentary Returns. 
The best of it was, too, that the paper used to 
compliment my uncle on his wonderful powers 
of application, and Members on the other side 
of the House were quite taken aback at the 
mass of facts he was able to bring down upon 
them in this way. 

When I got home late at night, and found 
my mother drinking wine-and-water, and read- 
ing novds in her dressing-room, I used often 
to tell her what had occurred ; and, though she 
was willing enough to laugh with me at Lord 
Staunton's oddities, and hoped he would not 
spoil my eyes, which she sometimes said 
looked very red, yet I could see she had a 
woman^s inherent respect for rank and high 
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place, and she always conjured me solemnly 
to keep on good terms wilih Lord Staunton, 
who, she said, it was evident had taken a &ncy 
to me, and thought highly of my talents ; which 
last supposition, as the reader knows, was by 
no means the case. Even my father too ap- 
proved very much of my intimacy at Langham 
Place, and was quite proud of it, bragging 
about it, as was his way, at every club and 
dinner-table he went to. 

** Walter,^^ he used to say, drawing down his 
eyebrows, and wrinkling his nose as he lit a 
fresh cigar, " Walter Staunton's a damned prig, 
but you'd better keep in with him, for all that. 
I would not speak to him, if I met him on the 
same side of the street, unless he wanted any 
thing, which isn't very likely; he's such an 
almighty piece of perfection. But I'm deuced 
glad he's taken a liking to you, and I suppose 
we shall see you King of the Cannibal Islands 
some day, if he gets into power again, as they 
say he will. He wanted to make me a bashaw 
with three tails, I believe, at one time, if it had 
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not been for that confounded business with 
Harkaway ; and beside, I should have thought 
it a bore after all. Have a cigar, Wat? they're 
some little Castanos sent me, who was over 
here last year buying horses for the cavalry/' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mich jammert ihre lage, 
Doch hat es keine noth, 
AuB liebe ! heat zu tage 
Schies8t keiner mehr aich todt. 

I MUST now make a step aside to acquaint 
the reader with some facts that I learned long 
afterwards, but which had better find a place 
here in the present chapter. We are again in 
the little darling of a house in Bolton Street; 
but it is a heavy wet November day, and a 
change has come over more things than one 
since we took our leave of the Giulia. The 
Earl of Winnington, however, is still seated 
upon an ottoman covered with sky-blue satin, 
something as in the days that are gone ; but 
the breakfast has long disappeared, and my 
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fnend the peer looks extremely uncomfortable^ 
— not unlike a rat who has been lured into a 
trap^ and finds there is no exit. 

The Giulia has done with him for some time, 
having given him his dismissal in favour of Sir 
John Scantilands, who spent a Scotch fortune 
upon her in precisely three months and eight 
days. Indeed Lord Winnington's money had 
of late been any thing but so plentiful as it was 
in the golden days of fitting up the house in 
Bolton Street, and the Giulia had found out 
that her goose had laid very nearly the last of 
its golden eggs. She had grown rich too, and 
being eclipsed by a star of superior magnitude, 
who had just then risen upon the theatrical 
worid, the stage delighted her no longer, and 
she determined to marry and become respect- 
able. 

^^ Four hundred a-year quarterly, my Lord,^' 
said the Giulia^ at the end of a conversation 
which seemed to have been stormy, ^' and PU 
give you back the letters.'^ 

Well, then,^' replied my Lord, looking at 
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her with his shifty trickster's glance, " I — oigh 
— can give you a bond due — ^hay ? when shall 
it be due P' 

"When shall what be due?" asked the 
Giulia, sharply. 

" Why the — the — quarters, quarter day^' — 

" Oh/^ exclaimed the Oiulia in a most de- 
cided and unanswerable manner, '^111 have 
none of your bons ; you may die, or fifty things, 
an then what's the use of a bon ? I must have 
a regillar guwumment annuity bought in for 
me in my name, and the papers of it in my 
own 'and.'* 

'' I won't, I won't,'' stormed the Earl, "what, 
what, do you mean by bullying me in this way? 
I — I — oigh, 1 refer you to my solicitor ; I will 
do nothing, not one farthing, not one ; and I 
will, I will have you indicted at the Old Bailey 
for stealing my letters. I will by God, I, P'— 
and the Earl foamed at the mouth with impo- 
tent fury. It was the end of an old man's 
amour. They all end in nearly the same way. 
" Oh, oh, very like a whale in a butter-boat," 
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returned the Giulia, laughing; *'come, you 
know you had better do it at once. Tou told 
me you would lose your situation if you did 
not get them back, and, bad as you say it is, I 
suppose it's worth 400/. a year. Beside, you 
know, IVe been offered 2000/. for them, or 
perhaps you'd like me to give the tin box to 
Mr. Evelyn ? " 

The truth was, that much as Lord Winning- 
ton loved money, and basely as he would have 
abandoned any living being to utter beggary, if 
he could have done so, he knew the Giulia 
had him utterly in her power, while she held 
the important papers in question ; and he 
would have paid the money ten times over to 
buy her the annuity she insisted on, if the time 
had not long gone by when he had it to pay ; 
for tibe Giulia had obtained such a complete 
influence over him at one time, and he had 
become so completely infatuated with her, that 
she was acquainted with all the dishonest 
secrets of the last five years of his life, during 
which it is probable that my property, and that 
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of Sir Harcourt Berkeley, had been the most 
shameleisly tampered with : a fact which be- 
came dear about this time in other ways also, 
as the diligent reader will hereafter discover. 

He knew, therefore, that he must either 
comply with her demands, or tremble at the 
consequences. His cunning mind, however, 
still suggested one expedient, that of getting 
possession of his papers by promises, and then 
holding her at defiance. When his impotent 
fit of anger was over, therefore, he swore, over 
and over again, that if she would only give 
him up the papers, she should have the an- 
nuity immediately secured to her, and even 
declared that they were necessary to enable 
him to raise the money to purchase it. But 
the Giulia knew him too well to trust them or 
him out of her sight. She had had the greatest 
difficulty even to get him to come and see her, 
and experience told her that, however strong 
might be the impression she made on him 
while with her, and face to face with the con- 
sequences of his folly, he would go away and 
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Inget tile whole aAdr utterly in a few hours. 
So there she kept him, and, when he grew ob- 
stmale, once more she pretended to grow 
angry, and hastily scribbling a note, rang the 
bdl violently. 

'^ What do you want now, what can you 
want ? Why do you have servants coming up 
when Fm here? you know I don't like it,^ 
whined the Earl. 

^^ Tstut ?^ was all the answer he got^ and 
the Giutia, turning to her maid, gave her an 
intelligent look^ and desired that the note she 
had written should be taken inmiediately to 
Mr. Walter Evelyn. 

The Earl started up and wrenched the note 
savagely from the hands of the servant, and 
then began to stride up and down the room, to 
the imminent danger of the trumpery that W€xe 
scattered about in all directions. ^^Why do 
you want to ruin me ? Why do you want to 
ruin me ?'' cried the wretdbed old man, ren- 
dered coherent at last. 

^^ I don't want to ruin you, I only want you 
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to behave properly. It's no use bothering an]r 
longer about it !" 

" I will, indeed I will, — I will send for my 
solicitors at once/^ 

"No!'' returned the Giulia, « Pll have 
nothing to do with your solicitors. Sit down 
and write me a promise that I shall have the 
annuity, and then I'll be quiet, — if you don't 
I will go down to Walter Evelyn myself, 
directly you're gone." 

The Peer did so, and took his departure, 
extremely crest-fallen, though, if I had been 
the Giulia, I should not have augured well for 
the success of my tactics. There was an ex- 
pression at once savage and wily about those 
confused eyes; he looked like a fox brought to 
bay. If Mrs. Tyndal, therefore, had really 
known him as well as she fancied she did, she 
might have seen that he was preparing to 
make some desperate effort to escape from her. 

The door of tlie little house had scarcely 
closed on the peer when it opened for another 
visitor. He was a young man, and eminently 
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handsome^ though a little overdressed. His 
features were noble and regular, but already 
shewed traces of the action of that unquiet 
mind and powerful imagination which, long 
before middle life, would probably plough all 
beauty out of them. His air and bearing were 
those of a gentleman, but not exactly of a man 
accustomed to move in the best society. He 
had also the awkward appearance of being 
dressed for the occasion, and had not the ease 
of a young guardsman or official. His clothes 
were too new, his hat too shiny, his watch- 
chain too conspicuous, and Mr. Hoby would 
have known at a glance that his boots pinched 
him. It was rather difficult to say what was 
his occupation in life. He seemed to have too 
much intellect for a soldier, and he certainly 
did not belong to the Church or the Bar. He 
had a foreign look about him also which was 
perplexing, and people eyed him as he passed 
along, as if they saw something curious about 
him, and did not exactly know what. 

Whoever he might be, however, he had 
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certaiiiiy the open aAame to the iitUe l^niBe in 
BoltOB Sixeet, and was admitted at once and 
without padey. 

^^ Is your mistpeBB up stairs, Aanette ?^' 
asked the young man, in a joyous voice. 

^^ Tes, Sir/^ seplied the girl, smiling, ^^ in the 
teat-room/' 

The visitor sprang up the stairs three steps 
at once, but he could not outstrip the im* 
patience of love, and before he reached the 
landing the Giulia had thrown open the door 
of the room where, five minntes before, she 
iiad been threatening her ancient adimrer, and 
stood before him arrayed in all her charms. 

<^ Well ! that is kind of you, duckey,'^ said 
the Gidiia, who had applied this epithet .indif- 
ferently to her lovers for the last ten years, for 
fear, probably, of making mistakes in their 
Christian names. 

" I have just come up to town by the 
express,^^ replied William Howard, — ^for it was 
he, — '^ and only waited to dress befcnre I rushed 
down to you, — and here I am." 
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Well, come in, duckey, and let Annette 
get you some lunch, and then we'll order the 
brougham round and go down to Richmond to 
dinner,— •wasn't that be nice ? but I Ve got such 
lots to say to you/' 

WiDiam Howard gbnced round the room, 
and his heart swelled with pride at having won 
the afiections of its beautiful mistress, whoa 
he had £rst seen, about a fortnight before, a4 
the opera at Brussels, his working fit being 
over ; and, having been presented to the Giulia 
by some wild acquaintance, had been in love 
up to his ears with her ever since. 

Like all imaginative men, he had made a 
goddess of his idol. She was not to him the 
third*rate actress and the woman of indifferent 
reputation, but the impersonation of all that 
was beautifid or graceful in art. She really 
did dance very well, and with a Uttle making- 
up had a fine figure. She was playing, too, in 
a ballet that gave her all the advantages of dress 
and light and music, so the wild fellow got be- 
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wildered by it. If any one told him she had 
erred, he looked upon her as more sinned 
against than sinning, and, in that many-sided 
mind of his, fancied there was something noble 
and generous, above vulgar prejudice, in loving 
her in spite of all. The son of Maurice Howard 
had no ears for her slovenly pronunciation and 
ndgar manners. To him her very voice was 
music, and the slightest motion of her hand 
the triumph of grace. It was not in woman to 
resist such wooing as his ; he loved her with all 
the daring impetuosity of his ill-regulated heart, 
and the exquisite tenderness of a mind of which 
one side at least was a poet's. And the low, 
coarse, scheming, cunning woman, whose whole 
life had been a lie and a deception, yielded to 
the mighty charm of that passionate and de- 
voted love. So that William Howard now stood 
before her her affianced husband, prepared 
to leave friends and kindred, hope and am- 
bition, to cling to her only. And this 'was 
the end of his aspiring, and he knew not how 
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low he had fallen, how hopelessly he had 
turned aside from the objects of his early 
dreams. 

The Giulia felt, for the first time, her own 
deficiencies, and was almost afraid to speak or 
to look before him, lest she should break the 
charm which held him to her. She cried, even 
when alone, and would have given the wide^ 
wide, world to feel worthy of him. She 
deified him, in her way, almost as much as he 
(Md her. He was like a star in her eyes ; so 
young, so bright, so beautiful ! The respect 
with which he took her hand, the romantic gal- 
lantry of his whole bearing towards her, was 
something so new to her, that her trifling and 
jaded heart worshipped him with an affection 
she had never known herself capable of till 
then. 

He talked to her in his wild way about 
poetry and art, and told her, in tones that made 
her cry with joy and hope, of distant lands, 
where they would live together, far away from 
a world they despised, and be a world to each 
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other. How he would love her as be loved 
her then, to his dying day, and that time and 
circumstances (heigho !) would never woik a 
change in him. 

^^ Bat don't you think, duckey, if you coiflid 
get a nice Government appointment, just one 
where there was nothing to do, you know, — and 
we could live in Paris — ^wouldn't it be better 
than berryin' ourselfii all together ?" asked die 
Griulia, between her happy sobs. 

^^Yes," said the youth of the many-nded 
mind, " but I have no interest." 

" Oh ! you leave Ihat to me, duckey," re- 
turned the Giulia, confidently. 

The spirit of the gentleman revolted 9t once. 
^^ I will never owe anything but affisddon to 
the Woman I love,'' nqolied William How«rd. 

" But then, duckey, it won't be me that gives 
it you." 

^ But it mil be your Mmds, and in a few- 
years I can win distinction for myself," quoth 
the young man, pioudy, and foigettiiig all 
about his ootti^ in Utq>ia. 
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Do noMT, dackey^ let me ask for somethiiig 
for you, I know I easi get it," said the Gitdii^ 
who had a keen eye for Ae fortnnev of ber 
fotare eatablishment, and guessed, at least, bow 
poor her loTer was. 

" Who wouid you ask^ my own ? My talents 
ace, a« yet, unknown, and I have no ckdm on 
any one/' 

"^Ok ! they'll take that on trast/* said tiie 
Qinlia) persuasively, and venturing a litHb 
coquetry with him^ for the first time, to earry 
her point; 

^ But what claims have you, dearest ?^ asked 
the youth i^ain. 

This was rather a home question, but at last 
Ae Giulia thought she might venture to name 
the Earl of Winnington as her guardian^ and 
an intnoate friend of the late^ Mr. T3rndal. 
She thought, igadeed, that they were distant 
relations, and was qiute sure he wouM not 
refase her*. 

WiUimni Howavd,. however, was- not alto* 
geiher satisfied about tiiia account of Ae aAdr^ 
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and very inopportunely just then recollected 
some rumours about the Elarl and his betrothed, 
which he had hitherto despised. The Giulia 
repeated her story, but not having a good me- 
mory she made the Earl her godfather on the 
second occasion, and this bringing on a lover's 
quarrel, William Howard took his hat to go. 
As if the very ground she stood upon was 
sliding away with him, and carrying every hope 
she had in the world with it, the Giulia 
clung about the neck of her lover, and implored 
him not to leave her. She was unworthy of 
him she knew, she could never hope to be his 
wife, but still, still let her see him sometimes. 

At last he was pacified, and then, forgetting 
all her previous story, she brought out the 
famous letters and papers that were to be a 
little gold mine to her for evermore, and 
which she believed would oblige Lord Win- 
nington to do anything she asked. 

A glance sufficed to show the young man 
the importance of her possession, and laid bare 
to him a hideous abyss of crime and folly. 
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" And what do you mean to do with these, 
Giulia ?^' asked he. 

" I shan^t give them up without he settles 
ah annuity on me, and so I told him/' said the 
lady. 

Poor William ! his eyes were opened now, 
and he saw the whitened sepulchre in which 
he had thrown away his heart. 

^f Fie !" said the young man, *^ you cannot 
make them a means of extorting money V^ 

The Giulia thought it was quite natural and 
proper, but would do anything he wished. 

"The papers relating to the frauds upon 
Walter Evelyn and Sir Harcourt Berkeley 
ought to be given to them, and I will take 
care you receive a proper recompense ; as for 
the others, I really do not know what ought to 
be done with them ; they are evidently state 
papers of importance. Will you give them to 
me, Giulia ?'' 

She would give him the house, and all in it, 
if he wished it. 

£ 5 
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^^ I wiUftsk my fiather, who is coming to town 
this afternoon, what ought to be done with 
them; and as for Lord Winnington^s private 
letters, return them immediately. Erelyn is 
generous as the day, too, and will pay for theae 
deeds like a prince.^' 

That evening a great temptation to an evil 
heart lay before Maurice Howard. The man 
who had wronged him twenty years before, he 
could have sent headlong into chaos with a 
word. It is no part of my story to say what 
the papers were which William Howard placed 
in his father's hands to ask his advice about 
their disposal ; enough that they contained dia* 
grace and ruin to any public man implicated 
by them, as was Lord Winnington, and that a 
revenge such as is seldom offered to human 
hatred was in his power, and one moment the 
scholar paused with the devil busy at his heart, 
and then there passed over his face a grand 
expression, as the good angel triumphed within 
him and the evil fled. 
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^' No !'' said the scholar^ and his words were 
surely chronicled on high: ^* vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord ! — ^a blow should never come 
from the wronged.'^ 

And that afternoon, as the Giulia was out for 
her drive in the park, there came officers with 
a warrant to seaich for pxoperty belonging to 
Lord Winnington, and concealed in her house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Still the question I must parry, 

Still a wayward tniant prove : 
Whore I love, I must not marry, 

Where I marry, cannot lore. 

^' So your old play-fellow, Anne Stanley, is 
going to be married/' said my mother. 

^^ Married !'' answered I with die feeling 
with which we hear of something we do not 
think is quite right, and are yet powerless to 
prevent. 

^^ Yes, at last. It is time enough, the girl 
must be passed twenty." 

" Just twenty-one ; three months older than 
your unworthy son, ma'am,*' quoth I, tipping 
my nails, and recovering from my first slight 
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«hock: ^'How did your Ladyship get the 
news ?'* 

^ Here it is in the Po9U my dear/' said my 
mother, ^^you will find it somewhere in the 
iashionable intelligence ; or^ stay, I will look 
for it myself. Here it is ;'' and Lady Herbert 
read, with the keen pleasure all ladies display 
about anything matrimonial, some elaborate 

« 

nonsense^ to the effect, that Sir Harcourt 
Berkeley was about to lead to the altar the 
accomplished Lady Anne Stanley, third daugh- 
4;er of the Right Honourable the Earl of Win- 
nington. 

'' I am sure I hope she will be happy, she is 
one of the best girls in the world,'' said L 

" Do you know^ my dear, I used to fancy 
you looked in that quarter yourself," remarked 
Lady Herbert, archly. 

^^ Ah ! but suppose she would not have 
me?" 

" Oh, you should never suppose such a thing 
as that,'' said my mother, enjoying the conver- 
sation mightily : " did you ask her ?" 
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^' Why no/' said I, ^' she took care to pre^ 
vent that, by telling me before-hand." 

*^ Well; my dear, she must be a frank ^ Miss^ 
enough; as they say in P^s, if she did thalL 
But you lost Bothing/' 

^^ I should have lost a very pretty and a very 
good girl if I had ever found her/' answered 
I : ^^ but Anne and I were far too much to- 
gether as children, ever to care much for each 
other in that way/' 

'^ I suppose you are right, Walter/' said my 
motiber; ^' it must be a new face to captivate 
the fancy, or to touch the heart." 

'' That is not predsdy what I mean/' re- 
plied I.. 

^ Is n't it, my dear?" said my mo&er ; ^^ well,^ 
then, what do you mean?" 

'^I cannot quite explain it," returned L 
^ There are many thoughta in the heart that 
will not bear translating into words." 

^ There are, indeed," said my nsa&er^ put- 
ting away the hair from my fordiead^ and 
kissing me less langniffly than usual. 
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I had been guilty of a little eeonomy of 
the truth here, however, for I could have ex- 
plained what I meant very well. I was merdy 
thinking of Miss Howard, whom I had known 
the earliest of all, and yet loved always dear- 
est. So dearly, that one stray ringlet of her 
sunny hair, which I had locked up safely, was 
the most precious possession I owned, and to 
hear her pleasant voice again would have made 
me very happy. 

I wrote immediately to Lady Winnington 
and to Sir Haroourt, wishing them all happi- 
ness, and congratulating them as warmly as I 
could. I was rather surprised, however, at 
heart, and tiiat in spite of my travels, to find 
that she had forgotten her former lover, Ralph 
Ireton, so completely. I had had a better opinion 
of Anne's faith and constancy, and of her love 
towards the stem youi^ soldier. 

I could not make up my mind to censufe 
her, however, for, young as I was, I had seen 
already something of the world, and knew a 
little of the secret springs which influence t^ 
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actions of people living in it. I had found out 
a truth that no one can ever know too well, 
and that is, that if we could only see the hearts 
of each other laid bare, we should find very little 
in them to condemn, and nothing without ex- 
cuse. There is a very amiable remark of Horace 
Walpole's, which I began often to think of 
when with my father, or Adolphe Money, or 
any one else whose conduct seemed question- 
able. He sap somewhere in his letters: 
" When I was a youth I thought of writing a 
satire on mankind, but now I am an old man I 
would rather write an apology for them.'' Now, 
Horace Walpole knew the bad side of the 
world well, if ever a man did, and this little 
sentence is the summary of the experience of 
a most capable and unprejudiced judge. In- 
deed, before any of us get very far on in life, we 
see so many worthy people falling into unavoid- 
able difficulties, and driven by irresistible cir- 
cumstances to do things which are very painful 
to them, that we can very easily subscribe to 
the brilliant litterateur's opinion. Of all truths 
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none is truer than that charity is the daughter 
of knowledge, and that intolerance and igno- 
rance always go together. Horace Walpole 
was not alone either in his opinion. Somebody 
asked William Pitt whether his experience as 
a minister had led him to think well or ill of 
mankind? He answered^ ^^Well;'* and when 
the late Lord Melbourne, who was thought to 
be something of a cynic, was asked a similar 
question, he replied unhesitatingly, ^^My 
opinion is the same as Mr. Pitt's.^' 

So, therefore, ^^ Judge not lest ye should be 
judged ;" and whenever we see wrong or evil 
in the world, we may do our best to remedy 
them without too sweeping a condemnation of 
evil doers. There never was a charge brought 
against anybody which had not two sides to it, 
and perhaps, if we knew them b oth, our hatred 
might be turned to love, perhaps to admira- 
tion 3 and even our contempt might change to 
pity. 

The post carried my letter truly, and, with a 
speed that twenty years before would have 
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seemed fabulous, brought me tiro nplieB; 
the one from Lady Wimdngton and tiie o&isc 
from Sir Harcourt. The Countess mote ^cry 
kindly, though somewhat moie coldly than 
in old times, and she said, that, thoi^h Ae 
marriage was to be as private as possibie> and ta 
take place at the parish church, of CleTelaad, yet 
thiey would be glad to see me if I would come 
down. Harcourt's letter was more firank .and 
joyous :— ** Of course I must come down,^ he 
wrote, " and stand by him on the awful occa- 
sion/!. He would be glad too, he said, if I 
would " just look through the Church service^ 
and get up the responses,'^ to prompt him, for, 
though he had been studying it hard for these 
three days, he was sure he should never re- 
member them at the right time. 

So away I went once more to Cleveland 
Paik, and found it in a perfect commotion of 
preparations for the important event which was: 
coming off. Even the turnpike man at the* last 
gate nodded familiarly to my postboy (fbrCleve- 
hind was reached for the last ten miles by a cross 
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road)^ and asked him if th«re was another for 
the ^ weddin V' and I noticed that the porter 
at the lodge-^tes was busy in making a tri* 
nynplial axch to wekome back the happy pair 
from ohurch. 

The* people at the Wimiington Arms too^ 
whare Sir Harcourt was staying, fur the inoom- 
paehensible reason which finds favour ia these 
cases, were in the highest possible state of 
excitement, and the whole inn swarmed with 
Sir Harcourt's retainersv The marrjrmg fever 
seemed to be catching too, and brought a great 
many lingering rural courtships to a dose. 
Mine host, a jolly bachdor of forty-five, with a 
shiny bald pate, and a waddle in his walk, 
made up his mind at last, and married the 
horse-dealer's widow in the High Street ; and 
the: Boots, a jocular rogue with one eye^ took 
courage, and popped the momentous question 
to the chambermaid. 

At the Park all was coming festivity uid pre- 
sent expectation. Harcourt was wild with joy 
and high spiidts, neglecting his ifs till he W8& 
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almost incomprehensible, and indulging in 
more frolics than enough. When I heard his 
loud gufbws about the house, and saw him at 
horse-play, and performing all sorts of feats of 
strength among the young farmers who put 
up their crop-eared cobs at the Winnington 
Arms, I began to think him too just the fellow 
to please the ¥nld, romping Anne Stanley I had 
known years ago. It was not a good guess, 
however, for the proverb, that "Like likes 
like,'' is the most imtrue of all, as every novel- 
ist has told us, since Mrs. Inchbald first shewed 
its fallacy in her " Simple Story/' 

Lady Winington was all smiles and happi- 
ness. There was something so genial and 
sunny about her, something so affectionate and 
soft and satisfied in her appearance, that a 
careless observer might have thought the dear- 
est hope of her life was being accomplished. 
She could not deceive me, however, after the 
first half-hoiur, and I saw when her face was in 
repose how hollow the eyes looked, what an 
aching, despairing look of woe they had, and 
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how every now and then^ when she fancied she 
was unobserved, and her sweet smile faded, the 
lines about her beautiful mouth hardened and 
the jaws closed sternly, like those of one was 
resolved to have no pity for others or herself. 
Dear lady ! she was dissembling, as all women 
do, the best and the worst, and as is their 
nature. 

Poor Anne was so changed that it made me 
unhappy to look at her. The colour was gone 
from her cheeks, and the merry mischievous 
sparkle was quenched in her eyes, though I . 
could remember it so well. In place of the 
fine, healthy, high-spirited girl I had left, I 
found a pale, languid, nervous, anxious woman. 
She looked almost as old as her mother: her 
cheeks bad fallen in, and her features had be- 
come harsh and distinct. It seemed an exer- 
tion to her to walk across the room, and she 
sank down wearily on the nearest chair when 
she had done so. A careless word or an old 
song brought tears to her eyes in a minute, 
and once, when we were alone, standing by 
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the open window, and the glorioas breath of 
summer came from hill and woodland far away, 
ahe burst into an hysterical passion of tears, and 
left me without a word. 

I. knew why; and two years before Ralph 
Ireton and Anne and I had stood in the same 
pkoe, watching the mist of early evening as it 
swept over moor and meadow, and listening to 
the tinkling bells of distant flocks, and the call 
of the cuckoo, and the sweet good night of 
blackbird and the thrush, just as we beard 
them then. 

But the girl's mind, I saw, was made up, and 
from that time forward I felt that there was a 
dark fate brooding over the house of Stanley. 
I eould not avert it, and I had no right to 
make the sacrifice of that young heart harder 
by vain and cruel words ; so, silently and pain- 
fully, I saw that domestic tragedy, if ever there 
was one, drawing nearer and nearer to its 
close. 

Anne knew, however, that I understood her, 
and, sometimes, I saw was on tiie point of 
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dBifiding in vae, and poimng out the pent-^up 
aflgnnh of b&r full heart, vfielesA as it would 
haste been, and powerless as I was to sesoue 
her. Lady Winnisigton feh this, too, and 
kept tts apart as .mneh as possible ; an easy 
task, for it made my heart bleed to see that 
yoimg girl, omee so foil of life and wild spirits, 
so changed and sad, fike one withering away. 
8ke seemed, to me, to be drooping daily, and that 
first one early charm fell away from her, and 
tiien another, Uke leaves in autamn time. 
Tet both seemed to be glad I was there, I 
thoaght, and both, knowing their own heaorts, 
might have been consdous of a sad sort of satis- 
factioii that I knew them also, and understood 
part of the heavy weight and angoid^i they 
were masking with smiles, and part of their 
stem struggles and unavailixig regret 

But Harcourt loiew notiiing of this, for he 
was a high-hearted English gentleman, and 
would have blushed to consummate that awful 
sacrifice, for which he, who occasioned it, will 
have one day to render a most terrible account. 
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The guardsman could not enter at all into the. 
feelings of those two suffering women's hearts. 
He saw that Anne was willing to have him^ 
and he knew that her mother seemed pleased 
at it ; he even, sometimes, thought she had 
brought it about, and he looked no farther. 
He saw, indeed, that Anne did not seem quite 
well, but be set that down to a thousand 
causes — to anything but dislike to him. Nor 
did she dislike him ; that was not the word ; 
she would submit to his clumsy wooing, very 
pale and silent, or would listen to him for 
hours long, with a patience and meekness so 
different to her real nature, that it was inex- 
pressibly touching to me, who knew the grief 
and sorrow which were stinging at her heart. 
Harcourt deceived himself, therefore, as well 
he might, that when they were married her 
cheeks would get back their old colour, and 
her step its buoyancy, before the honeymoon 
tour was over ; though, to say the truth, he, 
having grown somewhat fastidious in his 
foreign travels, liked her quiet ways and pen- 
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sive air better than her boisterous manner of 
other days. He was rather awed by it, too, 
and a little proud. He used to think what a 
different opinion the fellows in his regiment 
would have of him when he had won such a 
cold, quiet, stately, high-born lady. And the 
chains round the North-country Baronefs heart 
grew stronger, and his affection more earnest ; 
a better, nobler feeling than it had been ; and I 
do not think, loving all concerned in that 
tragedy (except one), as I did, that I ever 
passed such painful days as those. 

Not that I quite despaired about the happi- 
ness of those who so soon were to be mated 
for better or for worse, for richer or for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, for they had youth 
and wealth, all the appliances of what the 
world calls happiness ; and often marriages 
that are not quite of love turn out well under 
such circumstances: the first pang over, 
the heart's first venture lost and gone down 
for ever, the spirits of youth rally, since grief 
was not destined to be eternal, and even 

VOL. III. F 
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despair may wear into apathy, and apathy often 
into content. We cannot go through the world 
hating and angry, or pass all our days un- 
happily with those we are destined to live 
with. If we only bear up gallantly under the 
first sharp trial, our sorrow will begin to grow 
gentler; and since, as I have before said, 
knowledge is the parent of love, we are sure to 
see, after a time, so many good things in one 
we must have for a companion, and so many 
' trifling pleasures will come to heal our anguish, 
that gradually we are able to say again, " Thy 
Will be done,'* without an eflbrt. People 
grow used to each other, they get conscious of 
little faults to be forgiven in themselves, and 
so forgive ; children are bom ; an honest 
struggle is made; pride, the best friend we 
have sometimes, comes to aid; and first we 
feign happiness, and then feel it. 

It was the evening before the marriage only 
that Lord Winnington arrived at Cleveland to 
give his daughter away, and witness the cere- 
mony on the following day. He was little 
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changed ; as grand, as important, and as incom- 
prehensible as usual. His attack of apoplexy 
had given him^ perhaps, an additional hesita- 
tion in his speech, and made his cunning, 
shifty eye look duller than before, but, for the 
rest, he blasphemed as loudly in the same high 
cracked voice, perhaps a little feebler and more 
trembling, told the same villanous stories 
after dinner, and was guilty of antics enough 
even to make Sir Harcourt laugh at him. I 
could not laugh, however, my very soul was 
filled with such an utter abhorrence and loathing 
for him. 

It was a blythe wedding, though the bride 
looked so cold and pale ; flowers were strewed 
along the way, and the country people and 
tenants of the famous house of Stanley stood 
at the church porch in gay-coloured ribbons 
and flowery waistcoats, to see the wedding of 
"The Yerl's dawter,'* and many were the 
good words and good wishes that followed the 
poor broken-hearted girl into church. 

And Lady Winnington bowed and smiled, 

p 2 
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and looked all life and joy, overdoing, as 
people always do who are making a great 
effort, the sad part she had to play. 

Sir Harcourt, I remember, got on the wrong 
side of his bride, and had to be moved, and 
Lord Winnington, who could not see very 
well, put his daughter's hand into the clerk's, 
who gave it to Harcourt, and the good-natured 
guardsman in his agitation put the wedding- 
ring on the clergyman's finger, and then, somB 
how or other, it got on Anne's wrong hand. 
But they were made one for all that, and 
nothing could rob the touching and awful 
language of our marriage service of its tone of 
sublime pathos and solemn command and 
warnings. 

It was over, and already the heart-stricken 
girl was leaving the church. The clerk asked 
my Lord for his daughter's Christian names 
for the register, and he did not know them, 
so Lady Winnington was called back, and gave 
them, in a clear, soft voice, and thus was ended 
the first act of this sad tragedy. 
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I was very glad when I left Cleveland for 
the last time^ about an hour after the cere- 
mony, and just as I had seen Sir Harcourt and 
Lady Berkeley (he all excitement and happi- 
ness, and she all dreamy, tearless resignation,) 
step into the travelling-carriage which was to 
bear them away. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

** Je ne permeti k penonoe d'etre fripon, mais je penuets 
k un fripon de joner no grand jea." 

La B&utskb. 

Whatbvee might be my opinion of Lord 
Winnington's character^ and the reader knows 
by this time that it was one by no means ad- 
vantageous to this nobleman^ it is certain that 
about this time he acquired immense credit 
from the rest of the world, and was held up as 
an example to men, and a perfect model of 
statesmanship and diplomacy. 

My lord had actually discorered and put 
down a very dangerous conspiracy against the 
head of the state. I do not mean one of 
those conspiracies which now and then are said 
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to be got up by ministers fertile in resburoes, 
to carry any difficult question; but he had 
been the means, under Providence, of prevent- 
ing the success of as diabolical a scheme as 
ever entered into the thoughts of bad and des- 
perate men ; and had come to great glory in 
consequence. 

It really was a curious thing to think how 
good fortune had followed my lord all through 
his life. It was as if the fickle goddess was 
kinder and wiser than she is deemed, and 
wished to read mankind a lesson on the nothing- 
ness of her own gifts. A man more thoroughly 
and completely worthless than our old acquaint- 
ance, the reader knows, could hardly live : yet 
fame and reputation— power and place— suc- 
cess in all he undertook — waited upon him 
always. He had the gift of Midas without the 
curse attached to it. 

" Hollo 1 ^* cried my father, one morning at 
breakfast, as he was conning the newspaper, a 
rare habit with him, his literary studies being 
generally confined to the Racing Calendar; 
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^^ there's old Winnington got another grand 
cross, with permission to wear it, autograph 
letter and all complete with it. What an old 
fox he is!'^ 

^^ I shall be very glad when we have done 
with him,^' said I ; '^ I have no patience with 
that vile bad old man/' 

'^ Don't use such strong language, Wat,'' 
said my father, laughing, ^' he's only a goose, 
that's all. By the way, they won't be able to 
give him many more grand crosses now ; they 
must out with their snuff-boxes, as old Marshal 
Vorwarts used to say. Will you come down 
with me to the * Corner,' Wat ? Perhaps I 
can pick you up a cab-horse ; that's a miser- 
able straight-toed old jade I see you are driving 
now." , 

" I will walk down there with you, if you 
like, but I have no fancy for passing this fine 
morning at Tattersall's," said I. ^^ I shall go and 
look at the Water Colours in Suffolk Street." 

" What milk-and-water tastes you have, 
Wat," said my father : *« you will never make 
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a ^ noble sportsman/ As you like, however, I 
will give you a place in the phaeton if you like. 
You know I never walk in the morning, and 
by Jove ! my boy, Pm quite ashamed to see 
you turn out as you do. Your mother would 
faint if she was to meet you in the park with 
that brown cab and grey horse : you look just 
like the Seraphim.'* 

" Apropos of the Seraphim,*' returned I, for 
I was qiute at my ease with my father on such 
subjects : " why won't the Seraphim lend me 
any money ? *' 

" Won't he ?'* said my father, turning pale 
suddenly, and biting his lips. 

" No," replied I, ** he says I am too deeply 
in, the impudent rogue ! or something to that 
effect; and he had the impertinence to joke 
with me about my debts.*' 

^*Cool!" said my father; *' they can't be very 
much either, unless you have been going very 
fast here ; and, to judge from appearances, you 
seem to be as steady as a parson. I have heard 
some things I don't quite understand about 

F 5 
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Winnington lately, but I suppose he must be 
right. Egad ! if there is any thing the matter 
with him^ the more you borrow the better, 
before the bubble bursts/' 

" I don't owe a sixpence/' said I, " as it is." 
" There are a few thousands in Paris, — ^with 
the interest, and that kind of thing, — ^it can't be 
much though, and you will have a largish lump 
of ready money. By the way, you will be of 
age in the autumn, Wat. We must get up a 
fSte-champStre at Marsden, and ask people.^' 
And Lord Herbert commenced recapitulating 
the arrangements for that event forthwith. 
** We shall want some morris-dancers, — Flight, 
the ballet-master, will get us those ; and, if I 
were you, I'd contract with Gunter to do the 
lunches. Two or three hundred pounds will go 
a long way ; that sort of thing never costs a 
tenth part of what people think. A thousand 
will pay it all handsomely, illuminations and 
all, and keep it up as long as you like. Sup- 
pose we run down and have a look at Marsden, 
Wat, some day next week ? I've not been down 
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there these ten years. It will cost you some- 
thing to do ijt up, if you mean to live there ; 
but, if I were you, I should bring it to the 
hammer ; a big house is always a bore, and you 
will find much more spending in your money 
if you live at Mivart's or The Albany/* 

" But what do you mean/* said I, interrupt- 
ing him, ^^ about my owing money in Paris ? I 
don't owe any thing/' 

** / do, though, by Jove ! ** returned he, with 
a laugh, ^^ and it comes to the same thing, for I 
suppose they'll have it out of you, as your 
name is to the bills/' 

" I never signed a bill in my life,'' said I, 
blushing, '^ for when I wished to do so for 
Berkeley the Seraphim would not take it/' 

" That's odd, too," said my father. ^« But 
if you want money, my boy, come along 
with me, I'll get you as much as you want, 
and "— 

" Oh, never mind," returned I, " I shall do 
very well for the next three months, when 
Lord Winnington pays up my allowance. But 
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I cannot make out what yon mean about bilk 
in Paris, and my name being to them/' 

My father had now quite recoTered him- 
self, and replied with a sly smile, *^ Don't you 
remember signing some papers for me now 
and then when you were in Paris ? '' 

" To be sure," said I ; " were they bills ? *' 

" And bonds,'' said he, good-naturedly; " in 
fact, all sorts of devilries ; they would be sure 
to tie us up tight enough." 

*^ I am very sorry for this," said I, ** for I 
gave my word of honour to Lord Staunton 
that I should not owe a sixpence when I came 
of age. Have you any idea how much all these 
things will be together ? " 

" Not in the least," said my father ; " per- 
haps fifteen or twenty thousand pounds, per- 
haps more." 

" I am really very much hurt," said I j "it 
will seem as if I had told a lie, and I had not 
an idea of any thing of the kind." 

" Why, you would not leave me in the lurch, 
Wat, I knew," said my father, laying his hand 
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on my shoulder, and speaking in the easiest^ 
pleasantest way in the world* 

^^ Good heavens ! to be sure not. I'm only 
uneasy at having unconsciously told a lie. I 
thought being under age too—'' 

^^ Oh, that does not matter among friends, 
you know. The difficulty is easily got rid of 
too by using no date, and unstamped paper, 
and then having the kites dated and stamped 
afterwards. They will stamp them at the 
Stamp Office in a minute. They won't take 
care of you if you don't take care of yourself ; 
and the fellows who lend the money take the 
risk of the life, that's all.'' 

" And make you pay for it, I suppose ?" 

" Exactly," answered Lord Herbert, quietly ; 
" and make you pay for it." 

" Well," said I, " fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds won't ruin me. I must tell Lord 
Staunton, and there^s an end of it" 

^^ Oh no, damn it ! don't tell Staunton. He'll 
look into it if you do, and there'll be the devil 
to pay." 
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^^ But I must tell him," answ^^d I, ^' or lose 
his esteem for ever. No contempt can be too 
great for a man who teUs a deliberate Ue/' 

" If you do tell him, Wat, you will get me 
into a scrape, that's all." 

" How V said I, " I can't see that/' 

^^ Why Staunton, who knows nothing of the 
world, won't let you pay them ; and I shaU be 
dragged through the mud again. A pleasant 
prospect ! '' 

^^ My dear father,'' said I, ^^ you do not think 
it possible I would allow your name to be 
sullied if I could prevent it." 

My father was touched. '' Damn it ! Wal- 
ter," said he, *' I am glad you had this money 
instead of me. You are a fine fellow, and wiU 
do better in the world than I have done." The 
good feeling at his heart, however, must have 
been but transient, for he added presently, in 
his easy joyous way : — 

^^ But it will never do for you to lead such a 
dull life as this, my boy ! come along with 
me. Tou must get some money, and set up 
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for a man of fashion. Why^ you will have 
fifteen thousand pounds a-year, if you have a 
penny, when Marsden's sold. Doocid cunning 
trick of old Winnington's getting rid of that ! — 
By the way too, I want four or five hundred to 
bet on the Goodwood ; PlI give it you back 
again after the event. Come along, my boy, 
in for a penny, in for a pound.*' 

I am not aware that, either then or now, or 
at any time of my life, I was conscious of much 
virtue or self-denial ; and my father cast always 
such a joyous air over all he did; he had 
such an inexpressible charm of manner, even 
with me, that I readily suffered myself to be 
pursuaded; and, indeed, believed there was 
something very manly and dashing in what I 
was doing, when about half an hour after this 
conversation I found myself with him some- 
where in the city, at the offices of a certain 
Mr. Squires, who was doing a very great 
business in the acceptances of '^ Noblemen and 
gentlemen in want of a little temporary assist- 
ance.*' 
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We were kept waiting some time^ and I had 
leisure to look around me. A more unlikely 
place to borrow money could hardly have sug- 
gested itself to the imagination. Mr. Squires*s 
offices were up a wretched alley, inhabited by 
washerwomen and labourers. They comprised 
three rooms of the most dreary and beggarly 
appearance I have ever seen ; and there was a 
door, off which all the paint was worn, which 
led to another room beyond. An evil-looking 
man or two were hanging about. They might 
have been bailiffs come to report progress ; and 
I thought my father looked at them uneasily 
several times, especially when one of the men 
made him a sort of bow, which he did in a 
very shambling shamefaced kind of way, and 
then walked to the window and examined some 
papers in his greasy pocket-book before he sat 
down. 

" All right,'* said my father ; " by Jove ! the 
fellow frightened me.*' And, indeed, Lord 
Herbert's lips were pale as ashes. 

"What is the matter?" asked I, surprised, 
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for he had been in such high spirits just 
before. 

" Oh 1 nothing at all now ; only that fellow 
^n the comer is Isaacs; and I thought he 
looked as if he had something to say to me.'^ 

" What should he have to say to you ?** 

" Oh ! who knows ?" answered Lord Her- 
bert : " he might have had a writ from Guppy, 
or some other fellow." 

There was a long silence after this ; and I 
fell to thinking, as I watched the two small 
shabby looking boys who acted as clerks, and 
were hard at work on each side of a rickety 
ink^stained desk. They seemed both Jews, and 
wore questionable gold rings on their dirty 
hands and brooches in their shirts, and seemed 
to spend money in pomatum which would 
have been far better laid out in soap. We 
waited so long that I could see my father was 
getting anxious and nervous. He had a red 
flush on his cheeks, and bit his lips so often, 
that I began to think borrowing ^money and 
getting into debt after all might not be such an 
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agreeable and pleasant thing as his conversa- 
tion sometimes had made me almost believe* 

I remembered all at once too a story I had 
read somewhere of a young lawyer, who lived 
to be Chancellor of England, and who first 
began to work steadily, and leave off his wild 
courses, from the pain and shame he felt at 
being kept in a money*lender's office — just as 
we were waiting then. 

At length the door leading to the inner 
room was flung violently open, and a bold red- 
faced woman flounced out. She was appa- 
rently very angry ; but, in spite of her rage, I 
saw she was trembling, and that tears were in 
her eyes. It seemed her husband was in 
prison, and she had come to try for grace for 
him. Perhaps her extravagance had brought 
him there. Her mission had been a vain one, 
however, and as she went out she cursed 
Mr. Squires with such bitter earnestness that 
I felt shocked and horrified, in spite of my 
pity for her. The two young Jews, however, 
only laughed ; and Mr. Isaacs observed, with 
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a snu£9e^ that he had told her it '' womt of no 
use her comin' a botherin' and a plaguin' 
there/^ 

'* Now, sir/' said the littlest of the Jews, 
" Mr. Benjamins is before you ; you can^t go 
in yet; first come, first served /^ and we were 
condemned to another ten minutes or quarter 
of an hour's uneasy waiting, while one of the 
dirtiest and greasiest persons I ever saw took 
precedence of us. 

" Damn the fellow I" muttered Lord Her- 
bert. '' It's doocid unpleasant this waiting. 
That little Caucasian doesn't know me either, 
unluckily. We shall not be five minutes, how* 
ever, with Squires when we do get in." 

" Now, sir,'' cried the young Jew, popping 

off his stool again, with a disagreeable sort of 

activity, " Mr. Squires is disengaged, if Mr. 

Isaacs — " 
'* Oh ! never mind me ; I shall do well 

enough. What I've got to say'll keep, wuss 

luck." 

** Wot's your name then, sir ?" said the little 

Jew. 
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'^ Oh ! never mind my name,'' returned Lord 
Herbert, with an uneasy glance towards the 
other ill-looking man. 

They were provided for these contingencies, 
however. 

*^ Mr. Squires never sees no gent, without a 
name,'' replied the young Jew through his 
nose; "but p'r'aps you'd like to write it." 
And he pushed two square inches of paper 
from a little heap of similar ones, apparently 
kept on his desk for the same purpose. 

While he took in the name I could not. help 
admiring Mr. Squires's prudence, however, 
and fancjring that he might now and then in 
the course of his life have received one or two 
unpleasant visits ; perhaps even have been as- 
saulted by some violent dupe made mad by 
misery. 

The young Jew reappeared immediately, 
however, and opened the door very wide, and 
made a very low salaam, as we were shewn in ; 
for he had read the name on the paper, and 
^the Chosen people have a mighty respect for 
a Lord who does not owe them anything. 
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Mr. Squires was a spare man, with an im- 
mense fat nose, and a large diamond stuck 
very unnecessarily into the bosom of his shirt. 
He seemed to know my father very well ; and, 
though he made a civil bow enough, he lost 
small time in coming to the business in haiid. 
" No use, my Lord ! ^^ said Mr. Squires. 
" Of course ! of course ! " returned my 
father. **It isn't for me, Squires. It^s my 
son, Mr. Walter Evelyn. He comes of age in 
October.'' 

Mr. Squires pursed up his mouth, and 
seemed to be doing a sum upon the opposite 
wall. 

" What does he want ? ^' said he. 
" A thousand will do, I think,^^ returned my 
father; for I was too much annoyed to say 
anything, and had made a great stride in ex- 
perience within the last hour; seeing things 
as they were, not as I had imagined them. 

" How long ? *' said Mr. Squires, sitting 
down to write upon a narrow slip of paper. 
" Three months — eh ? ^^ said my father, 
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whose spirits were rising rapidly again. ^'Tou'U 
renew ? ^ 

Mr. Squires continued to write, and my 
father went on. 

^'I wish you'd take me into partnership, 
Squires ; yours must be a good business.^^ 

"Yours is a better, my Lord,'* said Mr. 
Squires, dryly. 

" Abraham ! (the little Jew appeared) a 
policy; two lives. The other name is Walter.** 

" Lord ? '* asked the little Jew. 

'^ No,** replied Mr. Squires. 

"What do you mean about my business 
being better than yours. Squires ? '* asked Lord 
Herbert, laughing again. " Faith, 1*11 change 
with you.** 

"Very likely,** returned the usurer, in his 
dry way : " yet I work for my money, and 
you do not.** 

I am not quite sure that Mr. Squires was 
right in this respect, for my father did work 
for his money sometimes, and very hard too, 
in all sorts of unworthy ways ; and wasted as 
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much thought and ingenuity to come by it, 
with pain and shame, as, applied in another 
manner, would have made him a far richer 
man. 

** Here is the money," said Mr. Squires, 
when the little Jew appeared with some printed 
papers; '^now for the signatures. Here are 
the bills — ^first, second, and third — of exchange 
— same date and tenor ; they may pass out of 
my hands ; and here are the life assurances. 
They are for three thousand pounds for a year, 
you wanting to borrow one ; that is my way of 
doing business, as you know.'^ 

*• Five and two are seven, eight, nine, ten — 
makes just one thousand," said Mr. Squires, 
carefully counting the notes. 

"Don't you take any plunder,^^ said my 
father, gaily, ^* or do you add it to the bills ? ^' 

" We are dealing with a minor, my Lord/* 
returned Mr. Squires, " and I may want to 
prove the payment of this sum in full. I have 
taken the numbers of the notes ; that is my 
way of doing business." 



1 
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" To be sure it is ! I forgot,'^ said my fiatber ; 
^' we have not done much together lately/^ 

" Not very lately," returned Mr. Squires, 
with that unpleasant dry manner of his. My 
Lord's good natured manner had no effect on 
him. He knew my father, too; and that to 
make himself feared would be the only way of 
getting back his money, if there was a difficulty. 

**Here, Walter,*^ said my father, a little 
shame-faced, I thought, now it was all over; 
^* take up the notes." 

" Stay, young gentleman,^^ cried Mr. Squires, 
twisting his mouth into a smile till his face 
looked like a quaint pair of Nuremberg nut- 
crackers ; " not so fast." Then, turning to my 
father, the usurer continued : — 

" My clerk will pay those notes into your 
joint account at Bullion^s (you used to bank 
there; I suppose you've not had a row with 
them ?) and you, my Lord, give me your own 
check (which can be presented at the same 
time) for four hi;ndred, for the accommodation 
and the premiums." 
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*^ By Jove, that's sharp work, though ! four 
hundred ? ^' 

'^ril let you have some more, you know, 
when that's gone/' said Mr. Squires ; ^ I sup- 
pose that's all you want/^ 

So my father gave him the check, and I was 
amazingly relieved at finding myself in the 
street again. 

*^ What an awful Jew that fellow is ! " said 
my father, whipping his near horse. ^'Only 
six hundred for a thousand. That's rather too 
sharp practice. I don^t quarrel with a Jew for 
being a Jew, but because if you shake hands 
with him he is safe to pull your skin off. 
Never mind, Wat ! this will do to start you, 
and he^U let you have some more when you 
want it. Those fellows always stick to their 
word.'' 

But I held my peace : for the first time in my 
life I felt ashamed of my gay, gallant, hand- 
some father, and I felt that I would cheerfully 
have given all I possessed to know him dif- 
ferent to the man I knew him now. 

VOL. III. G 
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^CheempyVfstl" continued Lord Herbert: 

^' that kind of thing always makes you down in 
the mouth at 'first, bfut it's nodnng when you 
8EB used to it. It's only greasing tiie wheels 
of our chariot — a dirty job — ^but we must do 
ity or they creak most doocrdly, I can tell you, 
my boy/^ 

I do not know whether I should ever 
have got so used to what my father called 
^ that kind of thing ^^ as to think ^^ nothing'^ 
of it; but perhaps I should have done so if I 
could ever hove brought myself to the practice. 
As it was, however, I could not help thinking 
what a very vulgar thing, after all, the life of 
one of those splendid London men of fashion 
was, imd feel that I would rather have gone 
through the world a thousand times whistling 
at the plough, with a light heart and a clear 
conscience, than submit to the insults, the 
worry, anxiety, and contempt which I began to 
see was the real lot of the other when stripped 
of its glitter — and for what? fine feathers and 
a fluttering heart. I bad seen enou^ in that 
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little honT to shew me that even my Hght- 
spirited careless &ther was not the hero he 
seemed. For the first time we felt nneasy 
together, and parted coldly. 

** Why, Wat ! you are not sulky at my going 
halves, are you?^' asked my father, looking 
quite wronged and hurt. 

" Halves ! no,** said I, ^^ you may have it 
all : — I would not touch it for a kingdom.*' 

'^ What do you mean ? *' said he. 

" Only that I shall be very glad, my dear 
father, when all this kind of thing is over; 
and you must share what I have, and have 
nothing more to do with such people.*' 

^ Wdl, they are leeches,*' said my father ; 
" but they are like love-making and the small- 
pox — one can*t do without them. Good bye, 
Wat ; you*ll think as I do some day. Perhaps 
not, however ; and all the better for you if you 
don*t. Keep out of their fangs as long as you 



can.** 



And so we parted; and I thought if ever 
anybody saw me in a money-lender*s office 

g2 
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again it would be one of those events which 
are popularly said to be good for sore eyes. 
I was not without temptation, however ; for I 
had scarcely gone a hundred yards when I met 
the Seraphim, who was profuse in bows and 
smiles. 

^^ If you want a thousand or two, you know> 
Mr. Evelyn ''— 

" Thank you," said I ; ** I thought you would 
not lend it me.'' 

** Why,'^ replied the Seraphim, ** things are 
a little altered since Sir Harcourt's marriage } 
that will put some people straight again. Tou 
have had a narrow escape, Mr. Evelyn. Good 
morning. Remember me, if I can be of any 
use." 

What does the fellow mean ? thought I ; and 
how can Harcourt's marriage affect me ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Foreign as these subjects seem, 



What close connexion ties them to my theme. 

I MADE the Seraphim rather a stiff bow, for 
I was immensely disgusted with all his tribe ; 
and leaving him to pursue his chase after 
^^ noblemen and gentlemen,^' as he listed, be- 
ing firmly resolved that he should never catch 
me, I continued on foot up what was then the 
Quadrant of Regent Street I intended to call 
on my uncle, and cheerfully work among his 
Trade Returns and Blue Books as long as he 
wished. My mind recoiled with loathing from 
the kind of life I saw my father was leading, 
and for which I must confess he had been once 
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able to inoculate me with a sort of admiration : 
but the events of the morning, common and 
everyday matters as they were, had frightened 
me, and I paused, alarmed and trembling, to 
look into the hopeless depth of the gulf which 
I was plunging down. For the first time since 
early childhood I saw things again as they 
were, and the life of a spendthrift stripped of 
its illusions. I felt that I wanted a week^s 
steady work among my imcle's Hansards and 
Statistics to reconcile me to myself, to get 
rid of the impression now on my mind, and 
before I could satisfy myself that I was not to 
turn out a good-for-nothing, likely to end his 
career in Botany Bay. 

I felt so humbled and ashamed of myself 
and all belonging to me, that I could hardly 
bear the daylight, and fancied f^t people 
could see upon my face that I had been doing 
something disreputable. I would not have met 
an acquaintance on any account. Turning out 
(rf the Quadrant, therefore, I pursued my way 
up those miserable back streets about Golden 
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Square, which are a disgrace to London, in- 
tending to reach Langham Place as speedily as 
possible. I quite longed for the dark business* 
like air of Lord Staunton's library, and made 
up my mind to bear anything and everything 
from him rather than incur his displeasure and 
become an idler. 

I was so absorbed in thought^ and felt so 
punfully loW'-spirited, that I did not for some 
lime observe two men in earnest conversation^ 
who kept a little ahead of me, and appeared to 
be. going in the same direction. At length, 
however, looking up, my attention was at- 
tracted to them. They were evidently fo- 
reigners^ of that class which has made itself a 
joolony in the neighbouihood of Leicester 
Square. They both wore long hair, and it was 
black and curled behind^ below th^ coat- 
collars* They wore green frock coats^ too* short 
in the skirts and the sleeves, and made so as to 
give them the appearance of being drawn up 
too much behind, or almost humpbacked. 
Their trousers- were^ plaited at the waists and 
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were strapped very tightly down over some 
extremely dirty boots. Their hands were in 
their pockets. Their hats were high-crowned, 
narrow-brimmed, and napless. They were very 
greasy about the neck, and wore rusty beards, 
and little stiff narrow greasy black satin scarfis, 
without a vestige of linen. Yet they had a 
strange lofty strut and swagger about them, 
which might have made me smile at another 
time. They occupied indeed all the pavement, 
and there was no way of getting past them, so 
that I was made an unwilling listener to their 
conversation, which was carried on very ener- 
getically in French. 

^^And so/' said the tallest of the men, 
speaking in the French philosophic tone, ^' How 
dost thou mean to get rid of the burden of 
existence in this miserable hole of an England, 
my poor Adolph ? — Ah, sacres insulaires, va !'* 
—•and the long Frenchman sighed. 

" Do you see," replied his companion, '* I 
have outlived my illusions. I shall marry some 
rich miss, retire to my chdieau en Ecosse, and 
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lire the confined and little existence of a seig- 
neur of the provinces. I shall have my vassals 
and my pipe; I shall administer justice to 
boors. Que vaulez vous ? It is not worthy of 
a Jwuie capacUS; but, as I told you, I have 
said adieu to ambition.'' 

" Mais, Adolph,'' replied the longer man, 
•^that is always what I have been endeavouring 
to do. I have said to myself, Jules, thou shalt 
marry thyself, — for thou hast wit and the bel air; 
thoii shalt bid adieu to thy fond dreams, for- 
get even Eugenie, who can return to her dog 
of a husband, and thou shalt devote thyself to 
make the happiness of some cold English girl 
with a toilette of 1815. Thou canst not be 
happy thyself, but thou canst make her happy; 
and her goods will serve to assist my country- 
men in this vilain pays, while I might try to 
forget in the gloomy splendour of her feudal 
chateau the sacrifice I had made to her/' 

" Thou didst well.'' 

" But figure to yourself," pursued the tall 
man, excitedly, — " I attempted to do this. I had 

6 5 
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forced myself to feel content with so miserable 
a fate, and not one of all the misses that I 
have met in society was conscious of the rich 
treasure I laid at her feet." 

'^ Mcis, ai/in/' said the other^ '^ thou art not 
a garqon de ma force; thou hast never had 
success among the women^ thou treatest them 
not ill enough* It is necessary that one should 
treat them en 9uUan ; you act en esclave*" 

^' I have not missed to have my successes^ 
nevertheless. There are enough of beauties 
who have been capable of follies for me. But 
these misses have un caractere farouche ; and 
it has never been possible for me to make an 
impression; so that at last I have said to my- 
self, Jules, thou shalt teach languages, and 
forget thy youth, and that thou art a child of 
wit and well conserved. Thou shalt take thy 
two hard eggs, thy salad, and thy demi taucy 
thy dominoes, and gallery of the theatre, and 
Eugenie shall be happy." 

^^Nevertheless, thou shalt see,'' replied the 
lesser of these worthies, '^ that I shall have 
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auoeessev where thou hast f aiied, and Aou abalt 
share in them. Canst thou present me any* 
where? What misses of the society dost tiiou 
know?" 

'^H^las, none! Shut up in their feudal 
eastles^ anirrounded by retainers and perfidious 
lords, the English miss is jealously secluded ; 
and, Ihougji many of the gentiemans of prot- 
yince sell their wires^ the daughter of the 
hoose is only bartered for the Pairie or a seat 
in the Chambers, and a stranger has no chaxtce. 
On my first coming into exile I was asked to 
their dinners of rosbtf and potatoes a Feau; 
but^ when I could no longer wear yellow gloves 
and varnished boots, I would no longer put 
myself on the scene to be eclipsed in the toilet. 
I saluted my hosts no more when we met in 
the street of R^ent, and dtey have f (xrgotten 



^Hhkl mit see I shall find a way of arriving 

^Mtmf eaisu I wfll give out tihait I am a Count, 

aad deeonte myselL The Englisk miss adores > 
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titles, and one ^oU be found soon enoogh to be 
Madame la Comiesse.^^ 

« But thy wife?"— 

^^ Ah^ mafeij she is in hands that will not 
release their hold of her ; ces coquins ne sa- 
vent pas ce que c'est de pardonner a qui que oe 
soit; she will be executed or sent to the gal- 
leys, and I may sing, ' 6ai, gai, gai, de pro- 
fandis,^ and look out for her successor." 

And this worthy began sin^g, in a croaking, 
jerking French voice,— 

*' A cette ame si chere 
Le Pajradifl convient ; 
Gar, selon ma grandxnere, 
De I'enfer en revient.* 

I now coughed to attract their attention, and 
as they turned round took advantage of the 
vacant space thus made on the pavement to go 
piast them. I had scarcely done so, however, 
when I felt a hand laid on my shoulder, and, 
stopping, found myself face to face with the 
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shortest of the two speakers, who was no other 
than Adolph Money, the painter. 

I was conscious of taming very red, as I 
recognised him, but the Frenchman was by no 
means embarrassed ; and, dropping his friend's 
arm in the most impudent way in the world, 
immediately hooked himself on to mine. Not 
caring, however, to be seen with him in Lang- 
ham Place, I began a conversation with his 
companion, till we reached a cab-stand, when, 
pleading a pressing engagement, I got rid of a 
troublesome feUow in one of the best wavs I 
know of; Monsieur Money assuring me, how- 
ever, ^< qui'l ne manquerait pas de me faire une 
visite " on the following day. 

I had not paid much attention to the fore- 
going conversation, though I had heard it, and 
it all returned to me so plainly afterwards. I 
was thinking, therefore, of anything in the 
world rather than the little Frenchman and his 
schemes, though I had an uneasy feeling about 
him when I drove up to my uncle's door. 

A tall knightly figure was talking to the 
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porter as I sprung oat of the cab. I wanted 
no second look to tell me who it was, and in a 
mknite I held the hand of my dear and gallant 
friend De Beaomont in my own. 

^^Thisis kind,'' said I; ^'you received my 
letter, and are come to remain with me tfll 
better days ?'* 

^ No, no," answered the sea-captain, with a 
grave look, and pressing my hand, ^ I shoidd 
have needed no letter from you to do Aat: I 
am well enough with the new Government, 
and they are not likely to molest me. But I 
have many things to say to yon. Let us walk.'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



To have power to forgire 



Is empire and prerogative ; 
And 't is in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn. 

It is needless to follow, word for word, my 
conversation with De Beaumont, so that I will 
endeavour to detail, in my own language, the 
motives which had brought him suddenly to 
England, letting him speak for himself when it 
is necessary to the course of his narrative. 

It appeared that, after I had left Dresden, 
Adolph Money and his wife had incurred the 
suspicion of the police, owing to a series of 
dangerous democratic meetings which were 
proved to have taken place at their house, and 
he had received notice to quit the country. 
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It was for similar intrigues/' said De Beau- 
mont, '^ that he had been obliged to leave 
Paris." He still lingered in Germany, how- 
ever, and mixed himself up with all the unquiet 
and stormy spirits of the time, and leading a 
fugitive and secret sort of life with them, 
changing his name even, and using false pass- 
ports as occasion required. 

It was during this time, and while passing 
for an Englishman (for he spoke our language 
very well), that he became involved in one of 
those schemes for a wholesale assassination 
which now and then make our blood run cold 
to read of in continental papers. His wife, 
also, was one of the most active of the conspi- 
rators, for our Helen had found a Paris among 
them. Everything was arranged, an infernal 
machine of the most ingenious construction, 
and of murderous capabilities, had been made 
at Birmingham, and brought over in pieces, to 
be afterwards arranged and put together. All 
had gone on prosperously for the conspirators 
hitherto. Adolph Money was to have a high 
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place under the provisional government which 
was to succeed to power if the diabolical 
scheme succeeded; and if it &iled, all was 
arranged for flight. English passports, dis- 
guises, and even money, were provided, and all 
promised that on the day arranged some fiffcy 
or sixty innocent people should be murdered, 
that a few desperate adventurers might seize 
the reins of power in the general dismay and 
confusion. Such things have been — why 
should they not be again ? 

The fate of the Government seemed to hang 
upon a hair, when an unexpected circimistance 
put an end to the plan of their enemies. 
Nathalie's lover was one of those handsome 
worthless fellows that foreign ladies so often 
^o mad about, and he had made another con- 
quest beside her. This might have mattered 
little, but that Nathalie's rival had been also 
entrusted with the schemes of the conspirators, 
and, wild with jealousy and revenge at finding 
her lover lost to her, determined to betray 
them to the authorities. 
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officer, ^' je ne me laisse pas prendre vivant 
-^-car les gouvernement ne pardonnent pas. 
Sauve qui peut!" And being seconded by the 
rest of the conspirators, they made so fierce and 
sudden an attAck on their enemies, who had 
not expected any resistance, that the gendar- 
merie wavered for a moment, and gave way, 
suffering the murderer and several of his ac- 
complices to escape in the mel^e. Nathalie, 
however, and her lover, fell into the hands of 
justice, and as there were few things, whether 
good or evil, of which she was not capable, 
she employed the first hour of her captivity in 
writing a letter of passionate entreaty to De 
Beaumont to save her. She besought him by 
his old love not to abandon her ; she told him^ 
as indeed she had done when he first returned 
to Paris after her marriage, that she had never 
loyed but him, and that it was infatuation 
which had ever turned her from him; and 
that, though her heart had long returned to 
him, she owned that she was justly punished 
by having chosen a husband who had led her 
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into crime and despair. She made herself out 
quite a heroine^ and, after having concluded the 
letter, went down on her knees to her gaoler, 
to be allowed to see her adored Eugene, and 
communicated her hopes of escape and pardon 
for both of them, through ^^ a parent of hers 
who had influence,'^ and swore she would 
never desert him, and clung round the neck of 
that young conspirator, and shed torrents of 
tears over him, when, having fatigued herself 
sufficiently, she disposed, with an excellent 
appetite, of the supper provided for her, as 
well as of one or two other little delicacies 
which she was able to procure by coquetting 
vnth the turnkey; after which she went to 
sleep in a very comfortable frame of mind, 
fancying herself a heroine. 

Meantime De Beaumont, having received 
her letter, hastened to England. He had long 
seen, indeed, that it was an idol of clay which 
he had once worshipped ; but when he received 
that letter a flood of old memories came over 
his heart, and that noble and knightly gentle- 
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man determined at once to leave no effort 
untried to respond to her appeaL Of the love 
which she offered him he had long learned the 
value ; neither was it the first time that she 
had tried to tempt him. But De Beaumont 
had Uttle of French feeling in such respects, 
and he thought, with a pang of honourable paui, 
he would have given much to have been spared 
the knowledge that the woman who would not 
in former days wait to be his wife, now offered 
herself as his mistress. 

^^ And now/' said I, when he had brought 
this wretched history to a close, ^^ Why are 
you here, and what can be done to save her 
from the just — " 

" Spare her, Walter,*' said De Beaumont ; 
'^ I know what you would say — she has de- 
served the fate she has brought upon herself, 
but let us try to think it otherwise." 

" Amen !" said I, *^ far be it from me to judge 
a helpless woman ; but what is to be done for 
her ?" 

" I have been straining every nerve," replied 
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De Beaumant, ^ to get at the true faets of the 
ome, and partly through friendship, partly by 
other meiHifl, I have at kast got somewhere 
near the truth. It seems the only credible 
evidence against her will be Lord Winnington. 
Good God! Walter/^ said De Beaumont, 
much moved, ^^ this is a most horrible business 
— horrible !" repeated he. " Have you any 
influence over your guardian ?'' 

^^ None," replied I, with a blank look, ^^ we 
have little good will towards each other/' 

" I feared so,'' replied De Beaumont, sadly, 
" yet he must not, cannot give evidence against 
her; heaven and earth would rise up in judg- 
ment against him/' 

" Calm yourself, Simonet," said I, pressing 
his arm affectionately; " I am afraid, with Lord 
Winnington there is no hope. He is even 
now enjoying the reputation he has obtained 
in this very matter. Is there no other way of 
saving her ?" 

'* None," said he. '^ I never told you 
Nathalie's history, Walter, and it never should 
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have passed my lips even to you, but for this.. 
1 must confide in you now, however; for evea 
that bad man must not commit such a crime a» 
this." 
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CHAPTER X. 

She told me a strange tale of strange endurance^ 

Like broken memories of many a heart 

Woven into one ■ 

Shxlijbt. 

"IwAS a veryyoungman, dear Walter/* began 
De Beaumont^ ^^ (for it was some years before I 
knew you), and I was travelling in Italy. It 
was the first time I had ever been really free 
in my life, for I had but just left college^ and 
I felt all the happiness of a youth at the idea 
of wandering about where I pleased without 
question or control^ and stapng as long as I 
liked in any place which I might choose. I 
led quite a roving, Oypsy life, indeed, for I had 
passed the previous summer with my mother 
at one of the baths near the Rhine^ and so, 
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having made friends with many of the German 
students^ I had acquired a great deal of their 
manners and tone of thought* So I bought a 
knapsack, and fitting it up with a true scholar's 
wardrobe, more books than linen, I roved 
about without a care. I took rare old Rabelais 
with me, and Gil Bias, and quaint Montaigne, 
which I found better than any companions. 

'^It is a hard thing, indeed, to find a pleasant 
companion for such a ramble as mine,. and I 
have often thought since, that if a traveller is 
in search of adveatores he had better, in any 
case, go alone. It would weary you to tell 
only half that I met with, how I joined a troop 
of strolling players, seduced by the pretty anele 
and red stockings of one of the troop ; how I 
vfBA carried away by banditti, and remained for 
nearly a month among the hills with them 
before I could be ransomed, and till the chief - 
took a sort of rough fancy to me5 and tried to 
persuade me to join his band ; and how I held, 
disputes on theology with rosy mouths^ and 
talked Latin with them by the hour. I pidced 
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up strange travelling companions sometimes^ 
and now and then some of your countrymen^ 
young men fresh from college, like mysdf, 
mostly, and who were making the same kind 
of tour. I was determined, however, to see a 
different phase of life to that in which I was 
bom, and purposely avoided any intercourse 
with persons of my own rank of life* I chose 
unfrequented roads and poor inns, I wished to 
feel what the world was like without a ^ve 
on ; and, from a wide . and just knowledge of 
mankind, to feel and understand the good and 
the evil in them, their griefs and their wants. 
I believe that men of wealth and station in the 
world might sometimes do much more good in 
it if they knew it better, and the esperienoe I 
acquired at this time, mingUng with many va- 
rieties of men^ has held a light to me since, 
wh^i I should otherwise have been obliged to 
grope in the dark. I have often thought, my 
dear Walter, that even you, kind-hearted and 
noble as I know you — (so he said) — have seen 
the world rather too much from your carriage 

h2 
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windows and through your opera glass. I 
must show you, some time or other, much, 
therefore, which will be strange to you, for it . 
is a wise thing now and then to take example 
by the Caliph of eastern romance, lay aside 
our royalty, and hear what our subjects think 
of us. I have little opinion of a man whose 
sympathies do not extend beyond the drawing- 
room ; yet how should they, if he passes all his 
life there ? We have a sorry jest of a French 
queen, who, when told that the people could 
get no bread, asked, naively, why they did not 
eat cakes ? Let us hope this was but a jest ; 
still I have seen many people in real life, kings 
and queens even, as well as others, who knew 
little better, and who said things apparently 
quite as unfeeling, from mere ignorance. Be- 
sides, it is one of the most sacred duties of a 
rich man to learn the real necessities of the 
poor ; for, although he is able to afford himself 
the luxury of charity, he has no right to give 
indiscriminately or too largely. to one, lest the 
rest that he could help suffer, and he be no 
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longer a faithful steward. I have always 
looked upon a great fortune sis one of the most 
sacred trusts a man can have^ and I early tried 
humbly and earnestly to fulfil it worthily. I 
mingled, therefore, with the lowly, Walter, that 
I might know how to raise them, and sought 
hopefully to learn how I might do the most 
good to the greatest number, harming none. I 
found my fortune went very far in this way, 
for, for my own wants, I required little. I 
might have wasted ten times the sum I spent 
in easy charities, with far less good, perhaps, 
after I learned where, and when, and how to 
give. 

I thought my friend looked very noble and 
handsome as he was talking thus; his face 
seemed to be illuminated with an inward light, 
such as I have never seen on any other. 

After a short pause, he continued : — ^* It was 
one beautiful evening, towards the end of an 
Italian summer, and I was wandering leisurely 
along the road which led to a little village 
seldom visited by travellers, though it was 
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in the midst of some of the most beautiful 
scenery I had hitherto seen^ even in a land 
wh^re all is so beautifal. I sat down (for 
some time I remember^ for as I teQ you the 
story of that evening all the events of it 
throng back on my memory clearer than those 
of yesterday) beneath a rich cluster of vine- 
leaves, and I was soon lost in thought ; I was 
in that happy, peaceful, state of mind one feels 
of a still summer evening, after a day calmly 
spent. Golden bells, as the Hungarians say, 
were ringing in my heart a gentle peal, full of 
love and good will to all men, and I remem- 
ber thinking of your Irish legend of the fwir- 
leaved shamrock, and humming to myself the 
pretty song of your poet as the evening came 
on, slowly, slowly, as the stars, very large and 
bright and few, grew visible, one by (Hie, like 
heralds and couriers of the silver moon (we 
have not such moons in France or here), which 
rose calm and majestic from behind'the distant 
hills. What a world we have, Walter ! how 
fair and beautifal it is when our own vice and 
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feliy does not darken our eyes' to its tmspeak- 
able bveliness! How long I may have re- 
naained inddging in snsch speculative thoughts 
as these I cannot tell^ for die minutes^ and 
.:6Ten hours^ go quickly at such times. It 
must have been late, however, when I awoke 
>£rom my reverie, for I was consdous of a 
isUght chill, and my ck)tiies were wet with 
the dew,' which falls heavily on Italian nights. 
^^ Bousing myself, therefore, at last, I settied 
my knapsack again on my shoulders and 
wdked briskly on towards the village, which 
might have been some half a league distant 
from my halting-place. It must have been 
.much later than I had thought it Whether, 
it being' moonlight, the evening had come on 
so gradually as to deceive me, for the twi- 
lights in Italy are but short, or whether I had 
let^half the night fly by unheeded during my 
musings, certain it was that, on my arrival at 
• tiie village, I found every house closed and 
dark, except one, where a feeble light w«s 
burning in an upper chamber, and Uume dimly 
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tbrongh the small dull window. I determinedy 
howeyer, to make myself heard, if posnble, and 
knowing that the Italian of our days is easily 
reconciled to sacfa a trifle as a disturbed nightf s 
rest, or, indeed, anything else, by a few extra 
lire, I called out lustily, and knocked loudly at 
the crazy door, though it was left half open, 
as you may remember is the custom in Italy 
in unfrequented places. After some delay a 
woman appeared, old and ugly, and looking 
very poor and miserable. In answer to my 
question, if I could have a lodging of any kind 
for the night, she answered that the only bed 
was occupied by an English woman and her 
child, who had arrived about an hour before^ 
and had since been taken so ill that a Padre 
had been summoned in haste and was then 
with her. 

^^ Never mind a bed, my good woman, said I, 
anything will do, a couple of chairs, or even a 
bench, — I am used to live roughly, and I sleep 
sound." 

Being, perhaps, satisfied with this assurance. 
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or^ still more likely, moved by the prospect of 
farther gain, the old woman admitted me at 
length, and placing a frugal supper before me, 
and a miserable candle in a high, quaint, old- 
fashioned candlestick, left me to my own reflec- 
tions. 

" They were no longer so pleasant, however, 
as they had been an hour before, under the 
shadow of the vine, for the groans of the poor 
woman, who lay sick in the next room, were 
heart-rending. From her mutterings, too, 
which I could hear indistinctly through the 
thin partition of the ill-built house, I conjec- 
tured she must be wandering in her mind, or 
perhaps, actually deUrious. 

"I had scarcely finished my supper and 
trimmed my light, for I thought I would take 
out my well-worn copy of Montaigne, as sleep 
in such a neighbourhood was out of the ques- 
tion, when my door was pushed gently open, 
and a little frightened child came in with large 
wild eyes. She was a pretty little girl, who 
might have been ten years old, or perhaps less, 

h5 
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as heavy grief ages even children. She was 
very slight, and had dark glossy hair, which 
fell over her shoulders ; she was well dressed, 
thoagh her clothes were old and travel-stained, 
and she looked like a child who bdonged, cer- 
tainly, to the upper ranks of life. She seemed 
alarmed when she saw me, and shrunk back 
shyly and noiselessly to the door. I saw, how- 
ever, that her eyes were filled with tears, 
though she cried idlently, and hoping perhaps 
even the kindness of a stranger, who could un- 
derstand her, might not be unwelcome to the 
child, I called her to me gently, and when she 
came, took her in my lap. She twined her little 
arms round my neck tihen, and so cried herself 
softly to sleep.'' De Beaumont here passed 
his hand for a moment across his forehead, and 
then resumed: — ^^^That was the first time I 
ever saw Nathalie ; judge, therefore, if idie has 
a claim on me. 

" The child had not lain in my arms very 
long, when the door opened again, and the old 
woman whom I had first seen came in to take 
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away my supper, and finding the child there 
with me, and asleep, began to speak of the 
poor lady in Hie other room, whose groans and 
sighs all this time never ceased. 

^^ She had arrived with her little girl, the old 
woman repeated, about an hom* before me, 
and, seeming very spent and fatigued, had gone 
to bed, and so lay .ever since. Becoming 
alarmed, however, at her state, the old woman 
had sent for the village priest, who knew a 
little of medicine, and was accustomed to 
minister to the rare illnesses of her neighbours. 
Unfortunately, however, he neither could un- 
derstand her or make himself understood; 
perhaps because from long living in the village, 
and likemany of the Italian priesthood belong- 
ing to the humbler classes, he spoke a sort of 
patois, or with a provincial accent ; perhaps, 
because in her delirium she lost all knowledge 
of thills about her for ; I found out afterwards 
that she spoke very good Italian, and witii 
remarkable ease and choice of words for a 
foreigner. 
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^ If she is English, said I, as I ftuided from 
what I had heard that she must be^ the child 
not having spoken, perhaps I can be of some 
use, as I understand the language. So — any 
very great delicacy, you can understand, my 
dear Walter, would have been misplaced in 
such a case, — I thought it would be better to 
brave the prejudices of your countrywomen, 
and accompany the priest and the old woman 
back into her room, even if I was only able 
to act the secondary part of interpreter, — a 
little service, but one which seemed useful 
then. 

^^ I have seen many women since, and I had 
seen many before, but I never saw such a 
perfect beauty as lay extended, groaning her 
life away painfully, far from home and friends, 
without one hand to foster, or one kind word 
to soothe her, on that miserable .bed. She 
had small, delicate features, with large, lustrous 
eyes, from which her vanishing soul seemed to 
look out in sadness and despair. My blood 
froze in my veins as I looked at her, — ^so pale. 
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SO wasted^ so suffering, and so lovely. It was 
no wild work of a day, Walter, which had laid 
her low on that bed ; no woman's fit of wild 
anger, to be followed by regret, and then all 
well. She was dying — ^thus much was certain 
— and I fancied I could read long and weary 
years of care and remorse, of anguish unspeak- 
able, in those melancholy eyes and that sad, sad 
face. Her little hands, one of which I re- 
marked, bore a wedding-ring, were wasted to 
such a smallness that they hardly seemed 
human, and every now and then she pressed 
them feebly to her aching temples, and groaned 
again, while the large tears coursed each other 
isilently down her cheeks, and her bosom 
heaved as if its grief was too great for it. 
She was evidently in a trance, and had other 
scenes and other times passing before her 
fancy. She appeared unconscious of our pre- 
sence, and, though we tried to speak to her 
several times, and sometimes she answered, it 
was plain that she mistook us for others, and 
that our words conveyed no meaning to her. 
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^^ How long may this last ? asked I of the 
priest, painfully interested. He was a spare^ 
mfld, thoughtful man I remember, and seemed 
not unskilled. 

** ^ It is beyond my art to say,' replied he, 
* and there is no other aid to be had for leagues. 
Perhaps the spirit may take flight to-night, 
perhaps it may linger yet some days, but the 
end is near.' 

*' His opinion was verified by the event to- 
wards morning. She recovered slightly, and 
the delirium left her. I hope it was something 
better than curiosity which induced me to stay 
to the end, Walter, for I did so, and in tiie 
three days which intervened before the dosing 
scene I tried as much as a stranger and a man 
could do to soften something of her long and 
painful agony. 

*^ She would not confide in me, however, and 
ivished, poor erring, unhappy woman, to carry 
her secret to the grave with her. The day 
before her death, even, she wrote • for some 
hours, and made me promise sacredly that 'I 
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woidd send a letter by the nearest post, with- 
out looking at the address; and I kept my 
word, Walter ; but I could not close my ears, 
and common humanity obliged me to be 
almost constantly with her till the last The 
effort that she had made too to write what 
were probably her last wishes, excited her so 
much that all her former ravings were nothing 
to the terrible delirium which shook her during 
the last night of all. 

'^ She called constantly on her husband, and 
shrieked to him madly to kill her. She fancied 
she was clinging to his knees, and besought 
him to spurn her from him, as she was un- 
worthy to live. 

** * Oh, Maurice, Maurice ! ' she sobbed, in a 
paroxysm of weeping, * you pierce my heart 
with those kind eyes, — off, off! do not come 
near me, I am unworthy to touch your hand ! 
leave me, Maurice, oh leave me, leave me ! I 
have fled firom you,' she began again plead- 
ingly, * because I dared not ask you for for- 
giveness, Maurice; and now you have found 
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me here, because I could go no further/ — and 
then she shrieked again, ' Oh curse me, Mau- 
rice, curse me! I cannot bear those kind words, 
they are like coals of fire/ Then again was 
still. 

^^ So she went on all night, sometimes start- 
ing up wildly in bed, or clutching the clothes, 
and always asking for death, never for pardon, 
for she thought her husband was with her. 

^^ There was another name too she mentioned, 
Walter, and always with horror and shudder- 
ing, as the cause of all. Her ravings were 
fearful when she thought she saw him, and 
she cried out and clung to me, and implored 
me to save her from him, thinking I was her 
husband, or pushed me from her with loathing 
and shrieks, if her fancy cheated her into the 
idea that I was he who had dishonoured her. 
It was fearful to see her trembling andr crying 
out. 

" About an hour before her death she grew 
calm again, and thanked me sweetly for caring 
for her; I asked her if she had any wishes 
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unfulfilled, and promised by my faith as a 
Christian gentleman to perform them if she 
had. She answered. None, if I had sent the 
letter, as I assured her I had. She told me a 
gentleman would soon arrive to take away her 
daughter, and till then she had ample money 
to satisfy the people of the inn. I knew from 
her wandering talk that the gentleman who was 
to come was her wronged husband, and that 
the child was not his, and there was something 
very touching to me in the implicit fidih she 
seemed to place in his great goodness, in spite 
of all that had been. It was blessing and 
praying for him that she died, and the last 
word on her pale lips was still Maurice, when 
her bruised and wounded spirit fled for ever. 

^^ Oh ! Walter, that must have been a terrible 
story ! She spoke in her delirium of her long 
sufferings, of harsh treatment, and of blows ; 
yes, start as you will, Walter, — of blows and 
foul usage, and then desertion in a foreign 
land. Do not let us speak of him further, 
Walter, since I see it pains you. 
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^ To bring my sad tale to an end, then, I 
waited with the poor orphan girl some weeks 
at the village inn, and tilltiie people, who 
seemed to have some silly saperstiticm aboat 
her, made it painfol to the child, and liien 
•leaving written directions at length, for any 
one who might hereafter make inquiry about 
her, we left. I was not surprised, however, 
to learn that none were ever made, and hence- 
forth I determined to take that friencBess 
orphan girl under my protection, and try to 
supply, as I best could, the places of those 
she had lost. She seemed a trust, indeed, 
confided to me by Heaven, and, as I have tried 
hitherto to keep it faithfully, by God's help so 
I will still do. She has none but me to care 
for her, for, though I made every inquiry for 
any family of the name of Maurice (the only 
one I knew), I need not say they were vain, 
and. indeed it was probably only aa Christian 
name. So let the story rest, known bat to 
ihee and me.^' 
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CHAPTER XL 

Awake, compassion, and bid terror rise ! 
Bid humble sorrow strike superior eyes \ 
So pamper'd power, unconseioas of distress, 
May see, be moved, and, being moved, redress. 

** And now/' said I, ** what are we to do ? 
Money is, I know, in London, for I had bat 
just left him when I saw you/^ 

*^Yes, yes/' replied De Beaumont, with a 
look of pain, as though recalling something he 
would rather have foi^otten, "he has written 
to me for money/' 

"'Hiat painter, Simonet/' said I, " seems to 
me the last of mankind. I became unwil- 
lingly a listener to his conversation with* an ac- 
quaintance he has in London (a low fellow ap- 
parently,) and he was congratulating himself 
openly on having got rid of his wife, and that 
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her probable execution would enable him to 
take another/' 

*^Let us try to foiget him/' said De Beau- 
mont^ '^ and see what can be done to rescue 
her. Have you no means of influencing Lord 
Winnington ?'' 

" If my uncle were in power/' returned I, 
^^ it is possible that he might be able to bend 
him^ and I would ask him; as it is, I know of 
none. You must go to him." 

^^ I would willingly have spared any man such 
a pang as must come with the knowledge that, 
by his evidence, and by that alone, his own 
daughter was likely to be condemned to death. 
But when I received Nathalie's letter I had no 
choice. Her mother's death-bed entreaties, 
and the sad history she had unknowingly re- 
vealed of that base Lord's treatment of her, 
had made me always, hitherto, keep the secret 
of Nathalie's birth within my own breast. 
Nothing but pain and shame was to be got by 
revealing it, hitherto. But, shall I tell you now, 
Walter, that I actually have written to him. 
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seen and spoken with him, that he knows all, 
and will do — nothing ?*' 

" Heaven and earth ?' returned I, " this is 
very horrible/^ 

" Yet one word from him might save her. 
The Government, I learn, are anxious to par- 
don if there is a single flaw in the evidence, 
for they dread some revelations which are ex- 
pected at the trial. They dread the public 
sympathy, which always follows political cri- 
minals, however unworthy of it ; and it is whis- 
pered even, that the plot had such wide rami- 
fications, that if the law is allowed to take its 
course many persons may be implicated whom 
the Government would rather consider inno- 
cent, and whom it is their policy even to con- 
ciliate.*^ 

^^But you cannot tell me, my dear De Beau- 
mont, that you have actually seen Lord Win- 
nington, and told him that the wretched woman 
now awaiting the sentence of death is his own 
daughter, and that yet he will give evidence to 
procure her execution ?'^ 
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'' He affected to disbelieye the whole story/' 
replied De Beaumont, '^ and to treat me as a 
person implicated in the conspiracy, (an 
attempt at wholesale mm*der, Walter,) I 
would not quarrel with him, however, and re- 
tained command enough oyer myself to tell 
clearly and calmly, and to prove to him, as I 
was enabled to do by many circumstances, the 
truth of what I said/^ 

^^Well?" 

^^ It was aU of no use. He had made up 
his mind not to believe it, and he would not 
He said, even in any case, the girl was not his 
daughter, and spoke of her mother ; — but I 
cannot continue on this theme. To be brief 
then, I tried again to see him, and after wait- 
ing two hours in his ante-room, a servant 
brought me word that my Lord was gone out. 
Knowing that now there was no longer any 
time tQ be lost, I came to you as a last re- 
source, to see if there was any indirect way of 
moving him to mercy/' 

" I can give you no hope at all,'* said I: "on 
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any other subject I would see Lady Winning- 
ton^ who is the very soul of aU that is good 
and generous; but it would be hard to speak to 
her on such an affair as this ; and as for my 
uncle, I am a£raid> eren if he beUeyed the facts 
of the case, it would rather raise his opinion of 
Lord Winnington to think he allowed no pri- 
vate considerations to interfere with his public 
duty," 

^^ I can understand that with some men very 
well, but surely not with Lord Winnington, 
knowing him as we do* Tour countrjrmen, 
too, generally have a higher and sterner tone 
of thought on such subjects than mine. . But, 
even supposing a man were made of the stuff 
to act the Brutus, it would be something 
harsher than justice to do so. The crime for* 
tunately was not committed, the prindpal con-^ 
spirators have escaped, and only a woman and 
a poor silly youth (one Eugene de Mailly,) are 
in the power of the Government^ and, as I have 
told you, they neither have the wish to punish, 
nor is it their interest.'' 
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^^ We must not despair of success, then/^ 
returned I, *' though I was bound to tell you 
fankly that I could do nothing with Lord Win- 
nington, and I do not think it would help us 
in any case to go to my uncle. He is indeed a 
good-hearted man in the main, but he does^^ 
not know what softness of feeling is. I am 
sure he would support Lord Winnington, and' 
he might even do more. My uncle is biddings 
too, for office, and our public men are anxious 
to show that they do not countenance the pro- 
ceedings of the fanatical men who are now 
disturbing the peace of every country in 
Europe, and bringing unnumbered evils upon 
the world. He might even think it a good 
opportunity for declaring his sentiments, and, 
to do him but justice, he entertains them sin- 
cerely. I am sure in any case he would think 
it his duty to take part against us ; and he is 
one of those men who, in doing what he 
thought right, would listen to no pleading on 
earth." 

**So once reasoned I,*' replied De Beau- 
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mont sadly, ^^but we neyer know how we shall 
act till our time of trial comes* It is easy to 
play the stoic in another's case ; it is when our 
own hearts are touched that we begin to waver* 
Besides^ my dear Walter, it seems to me that 
it would hardly be justice for this one woman 
to suffer while those who were far more guilty 
have escaped — those who even led her into so 
desperate an intended crime. It was too, 
after all, but a crime ^in posse;' for who 
knows that she would have had courage 
enough to do the evil deed when the time 
came? There is a great gulf between the 
thought and the act ; and if any of us were to 
suffer for the things we have conceived, and 
not done, we should have a heavy account to 
render.^' 

" Stilly you do not change my opinion,^' said 
I, ^^and you would not have an opportunity of 
influencing Lord Staunton. He has a certain 
fixed set of ideas, from which he will not move, 
try him as you will, and anything like argu- 
ment has the very common effect with people 
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of his character, of merely making him angry. 
He would think it a disgrace, I believe, to be 
convinced against a previous idea. But, come 
home with me, ^La mat porte conseH^^ as your 
proverb has it. There is one man, indeed, 
who I know is now in London, and of whose 
wisdom I might have asked advice, not in vain 
— but it cannot be.'* 

I had divined, indeed, from the^facts with 
which the reader is already acquainted, and 
which I had partly learned, that the hus- 
band on whose name the poor dying woman of 
De Beaumont's story had called so frantically 
in her delirium, was no other than Maurice 
Howard. But why should I reveal the secret 
which aU things promised might be buried 
for ever from him ? Delicacy and friendship 
towards the kindly scholar forbade it. It 
seemed also that he could do nothing. If Si- 
monet De Beaumont had failed to arouse any 
good feeling in the heart of Lord Winnington, 
why should Maurice Howard succeed? and 
why should he be brought into a painful and 
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useless contact with the man who had wronged 
him? 

It was one of those difficulties we sometimes 
meet with in life which, try them which way 
we will, seem to admit of no solution. I saw 
even that nothing but De Beaumont's high 
character and known worth could save his con«> 
duct from the most unworthy suspicions ; and 
the generous interest he took in the release of 
the woman who had deceived and jilted him 
from being attributed to the basest of motives. 
For myself, I had seen too much of official life 
not to be very uneasy as to the construction 
which might be put upon any strong effort that 
I made in her behalf, and I well knew my uncle 
would never forgive me for mixing myself up 
in the political troubles of a foreign state; 
still less for what I was certain he would con« 
sider as neither more or less than espousing 
the cause of a party which his Tory education 
and principles led him to look upon with ab- 
horrence. I knew not only that no help was 
to be expected from him, but that he would 

I 2 
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counteract and repudiate anything I might 
endeavour to do through Lord A, or Sir Charles 
Grandison, in trying to persuade them to in- 
fluence Lord Winnington*s conduct in the 
affiur; and that inmiediatdy it reached his 
knowledge that I had interested myself, though 
ever so slightly, in shielding any of the parties 
to a conspiracy of which even what had be- 
come public filled all Europe with horror and 
execration, there would be an end of any 
introduction to public life which I might expect 
through him. To my father I could not turn 
for advice. He had the most gentlemanly and 
perfect contempt for all political things what- 
ever, and would have yawned over the whole 
story. Even if it had interested him, he could 
have done nothing but carry it about to half 
the clubs in London as a good story against 
Lord Winnington, who he hated with more 
than the common dislike (and with better rea- 
son for it) that almost all parents acquire for 
the executor of a will imder which their 
children have property : indeed Lord Win- 
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nington and mj father had been quarreling 
almost ever since the death of Lord Walter 
Eveljrn. The first quarrel was about my allow- 
ance^ which it roused my father's ire even to 
think about^ and which indeed was not very 
liberal^ and then because he could never bring 
Lord Winnington to reply to the letters he 
used to write him at the beginning of their 
connexion^ and of which the one and only 
theme was^ of course^ money-getting. Now, 
there was the question of getting the whole 
allowance for my education till I was twenty- 
one, that my father might employ it pro- 
fitably for me, and that the trouble of ap- 
plying for it half-yearly might be avoided, 
to the advantage of all parties ; then three 
or four times a-year, when Lord Herbert 
was in any especial difficulty, he always in- 
vented some urgent appUcation on my account. 
My leg was broken, or I had had a dangerous 
illness and required sea-air, or I had had the 
misfortune to ride over a poor man who had a 
wife and a large family to deplore his having 
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been tendered a cripple for life, and in conse- 
quence of which he most be handsomely pro- 
vided for. Indeed, there was no end to Lord 
Herbert's flights of imagination when he had 
to make an application of this kind ; and there- 
fore his rage at being foiled knew no bounds 
when he was unsuccessful : and this was so in- 
variably the case that it is a wonder he did not 
get tired of the game sooner than he did. He 
had such a knack, however, of hoping even 
against positive evidence of the utter useless- 
ness of any attempts of the kind, that he was 
scarcely ever in a scrape of any kind without 
resorting to them, and so a chronic state of 
anger and irritation was kept up on both sides. 
I have seen something of this kind under far 
other circumstances, and between very different 
people to Lord Herbert Evelyn and the Earl 
of Winnington. Indeed, to be an executor 
under a will, or a trustee under a settlement, 
requires more than human patience, or some- 
thing very bad indeed in a man^s composition. 
Good-natured people are sure to get them- 
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selves into a scrape, and others get hated and 
abused It is astonishing how hard people 
will try to injure themselves and their families, 
and what endless schemes they will set on foot 
to do so: what bitter enmity they will feel 
for those who oppose them, and how resolutely 
they seem bent upon overcoming, by fair means 
or foul, every difficulty which stands in the way 
of their road to ruin. If you want to set en- 
mity between two men, I do not care who they 
are, jnake one trustee for the other, and the 
business is done. Not the temper of an angel 
and the honesty of a Diogenes will prevent 
them going to loggerheads within a twelve- 
month after the deeds of discord are signed. 
Perhaps an executor who is a kind man may 
sometimes escape being hated by his ward, if 
the latter is a quiet, steady fellow, but gene- 
rally they are at war long before the majority. 

Between you and me, my dear Public, do 
not you think there is something rather at 
fault here in your legislation? I am privately 
of opinion that it is unwise to throw such 
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temptation in the way of any man, however 
good, as to make him absolute master over the 
property of another. Who knows what may 
befal even an Aristides ? Bankruptcy, disgrace, 
the loss of social position, the welfare of those 
dearer than life itself, may stand in one scale 
with the delusive hope of making restitution, 
which has lured so many into wrong. And, 
pray, what is in the other that it should not 
kick the beam ? A troublesome child, whose 
life, even, may be uncertain, and whom Aris- 
tides even cannot help disliking; an account 
to render fifteen or twenty years hence ; or a 
chancery-suit, in which Aristides being de- 
fendant, need not trouble himself for twenty 
years more. I do not think under that time 
any thunderbolt which may be launched against 
him in the shape of interrogatories, or sum- 
monses to attend before the Master, or even 
the final condemnation for contempt of court 
(if he makes an appeal against it, and pays 
seven pounds for the costs of contempt), need 
trouble him before then. With anything like 
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management) if Aristides have grown into a 
rogue, it may be very easily made to last a 
life or two longer, when all the parties in the 
suit may have the happiness of being dead, 
and so out of it. 

Many a man, my Public, who stands as 
fair in the world's repute, and who holds as 
high power and place as the wicked nobleman 
of our story, is scarcely a better man, if you 
did but know it. You take the shadow for 
the substance, my Public, too much and too 
often ; and, when you hear of a man being 
a right honourable, or an alderman, or what 
not, you look no farther. If a man is great 
you do not stop to consider how he became 
so, and I am afraid it would not help you 
much if you did ; so many things sometimes 
conspire to make a bad man apparently pros- 
perous in life, sometimes only for a time, 
sometimes till the end, when the juggle is 
perhaps found out, and hearts broken and 
orphans ruined more than you take the trouble 
to count. 

I 5 
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Look wdl^ the ref ore, wlio you trust. An 
honest man most be Yerj ample indeed, or 
it must be ander TCtj pecohar dreomstanoes, 
if he aooept a thankless task of this kind. 
He can get no honest profit out of it, tms- 
tees and execators not being aUowed by law 
to chaige for their trouble. Now, my dear 
Public, I do not know bow it may have been 
with you, of course, but I have found very 
few people indeed who were willing to take 
trouble without being paid far it. 

You may tell me with that grave face of 
yours, and the wise look you have when yon 
are maintaining a point about which you feel 
secretly uneasy (remembering the tenor of your 
own will, a document I know you would ra- 
ther not think upon), that you can appoint two 
or three, or any number of executors, and that 
one cannot act without the other, and that you 
can never suppose three men (unknown to each 
other save by high repute) will join together in 
any roguery, though perhaps one might be 
tempted if he could do so secretly. 
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Now I have heard that reasoning before, my 
Public, and let us see what becomes of it. 
There are, we will suppose, three executors 
under your uncle's will. One dies, the other 
becomes incapable of acting, or refuses to do 
so. How then ? The matter is left in the 
hands of the remaining executor and his soli- 
dtor. Now did you never hear of a lawyer 
who was a rogue? Suppose, in accordance 
with the tenor of your uncle's will, they nomi- 
nate two fresh executors, does the high Court 
of Chancery look very narrowly into who those 
executors may be, or care much for the pro- 
ceedings of the acting executor in the interim ? 
Are his accounts, even in the end, ever looked 
into as they ought to be ? 

What do you say, my Public, to the appoint- 
ment of public trustees, men in office, in every 
county-town in the kingdom, who shall be 
bound to give the security for their honesty, 
and for whose faith the county may therefore 
be held responsible? That such trustees, 
should be fairly paid certain sufficient fees for 
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tbeir time and tnmbley and be bound to far- 
nish a just account yeaily to a higher officer 
over them ? Do you think that tiiis would be 
such a very bad plan? Tou answer that you 
are a£raid the property in such hands would be 
but badly looked after, and would g^ve rise to 
all sorts of (fisreputable jobs. So it might 
have done fifty years ago^ but the time is gone 
by now. The parties interested in the estate 
or their friends and relatiyes, would always cry 
out fast enough if anything wrong was going 
on ; and there need be no objection to the sub- 
appointment of agents in the relations of the 
parties interested, till there might occur reason 
to suspect their conduct Beside, the time is 
long gone by, as I have said, when a public 
officer could commit a private wrong with im- 
punity. To hold a commission under the 
crown (and a high and responsible one, as this 
would be) is too great an honour for its pos- 
sessor to be willing to run the risk of forfeiting 
it 5 and, indeed, as we have a free press, and his 
accounts would be published and open to 
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inspection, a letter to " The Times*' would be 
soon followed by inquiry and detection, by dis- 
missal and disgrace. 

I think, my Public, that there would be much 
less ruin and quarreling and unhappiness in 
the world if you could be brought to listen to 
this view of the case, and if the honourable 
Member for Grumbleton was to expend his 
energies in framing a bill to lay before the 
House on this subject, and in collecting the 
overwhelming mass of evidence he would find 
to support it, instead of — what shall I say ? — 
waging war against old women for selling apples 
on a Sunday. 

It has often occurred to me that the Govern- 
ment is sometimes at its wif s end for patron- 
age to give to its supporters, and people like 
our friend Mr. Deedles don^t know what on 
earth to do with their sons, however great 
a genius they may have for public employment, 
simply because they are all running after the 
same things, and their ideas never go beyond 
consulships and the custom-house. Nobody 
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ever seems to think of finding an employment 
for himself that may make him really worth his 
salt. If Government would only look abont 
itself a little^ and was not bullied quite so much 
by the Opposition (for no good), they might 
find enough new appointments (and reaUy 
wanted too) to enable them to dispense with a 
great many of the old ones, and throw quite a 
golden harvest of patronage into their hands. 

Why not have official jurymen, properly paid 
and qualified for their work ? Why not super- 
visors of our markets ? Why not a travelling 
Secretary of State, that Government may know 
something of what is really going on in Europe? 
Why not properly qualified inspectors of ships 
and steam-vessels, and more of them ? Why 
not some better system of supervision for our 
railroads ? Why not agricultural lecturers ? — 
tdie mass of our feurmers know nothing of the 
capacity of half their land. Why not more 
bishops with less pay ? Why not a thousand 
appointments that are wanted, to get rid of five 
hundred that are not? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A VISIT TO MY GRANDFATHER. 

My thoughts ran away with me, I re- 
member^ then pretty much as they have now, 
and, try how I would, I could not keep them 
to the subject of rescuing Madame Money, or 
devise any plan that might be of even probable 
utility in her unhappy case ; till at length, as 
I lay awake, I recollect, angry and disgusted 
witii myself for having such a roving imagina- 
tion, a lucky thought came into my mind all 
at once, keeping me with my eyes wide open 
for the rest of the night, and in a state of fever 
till I had communicated it to De Beaumont.* 
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I began to have an altogether different 
feeling for that wretched woman^ too, since I 
knew her story, and I recalled, with a sense of 
fear and trembling, the awful words of the 
Scripture, that ^^ the sins of the parents shall 
be visited on the children." Who knew how 
far she might be answerable for her own guilt ? 
Who can ever tell what is foreordained, and 
what is not, or reconcile the perfect freedom of 
human will with some of the language and 
prophecies of Holy Writ ? 

It was a train of argument I would not 
follow, — a light which led into the marshes. 
Let us not seek to pry into that which is hid 
from us. We see now ^^ through a glass, 
darkly ;'' and all that such speculations can 
ever teach us clearly is the divine lesson of 
mercy. Not even of guilt, plain and proved, 
although the evil be committed until seventy 
times seven times, and in the eyes of all men, 
so that we may not doubt of it — not even 
then — ^have we a right to judge the meanest 
wretch that breathes. Let us keep our ab- 
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horrence of what is base and bad in the worlds 
but beware how we extend our hatred of 
things to a brother or a sister. Good, honest, 
old Samuel Johnson, who was as good a man 
as most of us, said, ^^ That no one was certain of 
anything so bad in another, but what he knew 
worse of himself;" and I think it was even 
one with so few apparent faults as Joseph 
Addison, who said, '^ He saw no crimes which 
men committed, of which he might not have 
been guilty himself in the same circumstances/' 
There is a noble moral in our Saviour^s rebuke 
to St. Peter ; and how — little thinking it was in 
him to do so — ^he thrice betrayed his Lord ! 
They teach a lesson of tolerance for the faults 
of others, if ever there was one — ^these stum- 
blings and backslidings of the good, these 
follies of the wise. I am not avowing a blind 
fatalism — God forbid ! We none of us - know 
^ny of these mysteries, and if we seek to 
penetrate them we are quickly lost in a maze, 
turn which way we will. And so, as the 
hearts of others are not open to us, neither do 
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we understand the secrets of ProTidence, let 
us be slow to condemn. Laws and judges 
there must be, and to them let us leave the 
punishment of evil doers, but let us have 
neither harsh word for any, or self-righteous 
thought for ourselves. We were told to love 
one another, not to love such only as were 
good. This was given us by Him who told 
the thief that he should sleep with him in 
Paradise, and pardoned the woman taken in 
adultery, as '^yet another commandment;'^ 
and we are not to put our own construction 
upon it, and to turn its meaning this way and 
that, but humbly try and fulfil it to the letter. 
But, to return to my place : I had seen lately 
a good deal of the world, and began to under- 
stand the character of my guardian pretty well, 
as well as that of one man is to be understood 
by another; for, after all, much that I then 
considered pure evil in him was nothing but 
foolishness, which is the parent of all eviL 
From the moment, however, that the thought 
entered my head, I felt sure of the success of 
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it. I had found out that the Earl was very 
well known, and very little trusted, by a class 
of people that did not seem to me quite re- 
spectable, — ^persons like Mr. Ephraim Lewis, 
who appeared to haye many more dealings 
with him than could be quite right; and I 
b^an to fiancy that some such person might 
have more real influence oyer him than all the 
rest of the world put together. The only 
question was, whether they could be brought to 
exert it? 

As I lay awake, turning these things over 
restlessly in my mind, I remembered that my 
grand&ther had told me good-naturedly a few 
days before to call upon him some morning, 
but, haying been engaged with other things, I 
had hitherto neglected to do so. All at once 
it occurred to me that he might be a good 
person to apply to. He liked me as much as 
it was his nature to like any body but himself. 
He had a most consummate knowledge of the 
world, and. I had several times fancied, while 
he was talking to me, that he knew more of 
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my guardian than most people. He was good- 
natnredj too, in his way, and had a great deal 
more interest in high places than people were 
apt to give him credit for, and, lastly, a most 
extensive, though secret, acquaintance with 
just the same sort of character as might serve 
my purpose. The merry old Marquess was 
hand-and-glove with the managers of every 
theatre in London, and called a great many 
people, of both sexes, in public life there by 
their Christian names. The more I thought 
about consulting him, the more I liked the 
idea; and long before morning I had con- 
vinced myself that he would be certain to be 
able to put his finger upon some worthy or 
other of this kind, who could bend the Earl of 
Winnington, great man as he was, just like a 
willow wand : nor, as the event proved, was I 
far wrong. 

The Marquess, however, was not a sort of 
man to have his quiet broken in upon roughly 
by a tale of distress. He would have got rid 
of me in no time if I had been unwise enough 
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to try such an experiment. If there was one 
thing in the world that made the good-tem- 
pered old gentleman testy^ it was being bored. 
He had taken pains to ari-ange his narrow 
selfish scheme of life so as to have no cares of 
his own, and he was generally pretty resolute 
in taking care to have none of any body else's* 
Not that I believe, or do you, I hope, my dear 
Public, that either the Marquis of Arranmore 
or any body else can get rid of the cares of life 
by selfishly refusing to take part in the business 
of it, and 1^11 be bound the old gentleman had 
quite as many bothers as the rest of us. He 
had his own plagues, however, his annuities, 
and his opera, and his cook, and some other 
things not to be named here ; but I have no 
doubt his rheumatism, and his digestion, and 
his cough, a bon mot at dinner that did not go 
off, a snub from an opera beauty, and half-a- 
hundred other things that you and I would not 
care a button for, put the Marquess very much 
on a level with the rest of the world. 

But if, however carefully he might surround 
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himself with luxuries in the house in Stanhope 
Street, and never go oat of it bat in quest of 
pleasure, he could no more seclude himself 
from his fair share of trouble than he could 
from air and light ; yet nothing dismal or pain- 
ful would certainly be suffered to approach him 
if he knew it. 

My first object, therefore, I knew was to 
put the matter before him in an agreeable light, 
or my project would be stopped J>efore it got 
half way, and I turned a thousand plans over 
in my mind as to how I should enter upon the 
subject with a fair hope of interesting him* I 
might have spared myself the trouble, how- 
ever, for if one thinks for ever on such a theme, 
one is quite sure of never hitting one of the 
circumstances as they afterwards occur, and so 
it is simply so much time wasted. 

I communicated my hopes and intentions to 
De Beaumont, who agreed with me that, since 
all other efforts had failed, perhaps we might 
find some means of the kind I guessed at ; 
and, though it was a forlorn hope, still it could 
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do no harm taking my grandfather into onr 
confidence, if he could be brought to listen to it, 
and sometimes help lies in unlikely places. It 
was resolved then, at all events, that I should 
pay my visit, and, if I saw a favourable oppor- 
tunity of introducing the subject, to do so, and 
if no good was to be obtained from it we must 
then look in another quarter. It would simply 
be one more effort made. It was with this 
aim that I f ot^nd myself walking towards Stan- 
hope Street at about eleven o'clock in the 
morning, hoping to catch my grandfather be- 
fore he went out, and determining within my- 
self to keep poor Maurice Howard's name out 
of the story, if possible. 

I had scarcely, however, gone twenty paces, 
when the whole fabric I had been raising with 
so much thought and effort at combination 
during a sleepless night, seemed to tumble 
down all at once. Ten minutes before I had 
been certain of the success of my plan, and 
felt almost angry with De Beaumont because 
he seemed at first to doubt of it. Now I could 
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scarcely conceive how such a wild scheme could 
have entered my head, and actually stopped 
for a moment with the design of turning back* 
So much seems practicable at night, which will 
not bear the daylight, that I would not give 
much for a man's wisdom in the small hours. 
He gets possessed with a fever, like a kind of 
mental intoxication. Now and then he may 
stumble over a lucky idea, but he had much 
better do the multiplication table backwards, 
and try to go to sleep, than look for another. 
Yet how wonderfully feasible all the nonsense 
seems that hurries through our brains in those 
wakeful nights. We can scarcely wait for the 
morning, when suddenly comes a short nap,^ 
taking us unawares ; and we wake, and find we 
have lost a night. Our hair feels hard and 
wiry; we are a little black under the eyes, 
and our lips are parched. We have spent our 
time as a boy squanders his pocket-money, on 
things that looked pretty when we bought 
them, but which are worth nothing. We have 
empty purses, and nothing to show for it. 
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Having set out on the venture^ however, I 
thought I had better go on with it, and wait 
upon Providence^ — ^a very comfortable idea 
when we have no other, and one which eases the 
mind vastly. So I passed through the Knights- 
bridge Barracks, which was then a thorough- 
fare, and the delight of all the idle urchins in 
London, and made my way by the Serpentine 
across the Park. It did not appear to be filled 
with very select company, and any one who 
saw it for the first time and returned iCt four or 
five o'clock would hardly have recognised it. 
Old ladies from Chelsea and Kensington were 
taking their constitutional, and some young 
ones, who seemed to walk slyly and look about 
them as if they expected to meet some- 
body quite accidentally, and were preparing 
themselves to put on the most innocent air 
possible under the circumstances. Children 
of all ages, from two to ten or twelve, were 
running about or sprawling upon the grass, 
while their governesses and nurses were gene- 
rally reading novels or listening to the soft 

VOL. III. K 
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nothings of those very long soldiers^ with those 
very small caps stack, on one side of the crowa. 
of the head like a diaeoloured muffin*. These 
were one or two old gentlemen, also^ here and 
there sitting in the shade, and. who seemed. to 
have quite a gossiping aoquaintanoe with some 
of the nurses, and to enjoy their society vastly ; 
and boys of twelve or fourteen, fresh from 
school, were sailing their ships on the water^ 
or fishing amid all sorts of hubbub for the fish^ 
that it is to be hoped were far too wise to 
come; and young ladies with their fathers oc 
uncles, and steady old-fashioned giH>oms, came: 
galloping up Rotton Row, flushed with health 
and exercise, and with eyes as bright as i^« 
monds. 

At length I found mjrself. before my grands- 
father's house in Stanhope Street; it was one 
of the best in the row, and the breakfast-room 
commanded a view of the park. My hand had 
scarcely let go the knocker when the door 
noisekfisly opened, and the comfortable old 
porter surveyed me with a baiignant smile; 
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He was a barly man of immense height and 
size, and had the gout now and then, like his 
master. He was dzessed in plain black, fcNr the 
Marquess hated liTeries, as he- did all other di&* 
play of any kind. 

^^ Is the Marquess uf), Winsby ?^' I asked. 

'^ Yes> Sir, he is," replied the porter, with a 
pleasant mellow roll in his voice, ^^ and the 
Markis told me, Sir, that whenever you caUed 
as I was to let you in, and he'd a see you. Sir. 
The Markis is a having of his brekfast. Sir, at 
least I think so, though I'm not a quite sure, 
I'm not. Sir, but 111 inquire. Sir ;'' and he rung 
a spring-bell, comfortably let into the wall at 
the side of his chair. ^^ Jeames," said he, as 
one of the footmen appeared in a dark plain 
livery, ^^ Jeames, do 'e go and tell Mounseer 
Jackeymo as Mr. Walter is a here, and do a 
want to see the Markis if he be up, as I ttiink 
he is. Wont e a walk into the parlour. Sir ? 
there be a nice fire' there, for though its sum- 
mer time, the momins is a cold. Sir, leastways 
the Markis do think so, and so do I, Sir, 

k2 
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though yoa be not so old as we be by many a 



^ Shall I tell Monaeer Navet, the cook, m, 
now, to send you np any nice little thing for 
brekfiist? cos he can a do it, sir, in a minit, and 
1 knows you to be afayoniite of hisn, and that 
is more than a good many gentlemen be, Sir, as 
visit my lord.** 

My grandfather's porter was a good deal 
spoiled, as was indeed every body else about 
him, for he would not take the trouble to rale 
over them, and so as the house went on quietly 
he cared for nothing else. His valet, II Signor 
Oiacomo, was his prime minister, and, as he was 
as honest as a valet can be, and liked his place 
and his master very well, perhaps the old gen- 
tleman could hardly have chosen a better one. 
Nothing ever discomposed the easy way in 
which things went on in Stanhope Street, save 
a visit from Lord Staunton, who looked upon 
it with an evil eye, and it was therefore pro- 
bably to that statesman that the porter alluded, 
as being one of the many gentlemen who were 
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not in the good graces of his friend Monsieur 
Navet, 

'^Will you walk up, Mr. Walter?" said 
Oiacomo, coming down stairs, after a brief 
delay, and addressing me in a respectful 
under-tone of voice, as if communicating an 
important secret, ^^ My Lord is at breakfast in 
the little room to the left, Sir, when you get on 
the landing." 

I am not qidte sure that Mounseer Jackeymo 
spoke in these words, indeed he had a style of 
pronunciation so peculiarly his own, that I 
despair of doing it justice — but this was what 
he meant, and, following his directions, I very 
isoon found myself in the presence of my grand- 
father. 

It is impossible to conceive a pleasanter 
isummer breakfast-room thdn that in which this 
excellent elderly nobleman was seated. It was 
foU of little gay water-coloured paintings, and 
the walls were of a pretty light paper that 
looked like beautiful polished marble, and the 
gilt frames of the pictures and the gilt cornices 
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relieved it. The fumitture was chintz covered. 
Not a staring rainbow pattern, such as one sees 
at Mrs. Flounder's villa at Fulham, but a small 
light pattern, I think it was moss-^rose bods on 
a white ground, or Uttle bouquets, few and &r 
between, — but I forget now. The room epened 
into a conservatory of choice exotics, with 
a fountain in full play thore, and several well* 
chosen statues. The fall of the water sounded 
deliciously,and the marble paper and the slatues 
gave the coolest air to the room. Beyond the 
conservatory stretched the park, and a goodbye 
might see the distant trees of Kensington Gbnr* 
dens waving to and fro in the summer wind^And 
die splendid row of palaces which leads to Bays* 
water. 

My grandfather, the Marquess of Arraaamorej 
for I do not think I have desciifaed his per- 
sonal appearance, was a little cheery old man, 
with a bald head, and a face like a winter 
apple. He must have been good-looking in 
his youth, for his features were small, .and 
well cut; it was even now almost refieeshing to 
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see him ; for.it is astonishing how long people 
keep their health and digestion who only liff^e 
for themselyes. 

He never oould have been what is called a 
strong man ; .and he was now almost a shadow. 
Nobody ever saw his arms^for he wore theleg- 
oftmutton sleeved coats, which were m fashion 
half a century ago; but .his legs were the 
smallest ever beheld by men, little quaint, hard,^ 
wiry legs, like drumsticks* He turned lus 
feet out very much in walking,. and supported 
himself chiefiy on his heels. He wore im- 
mense shirt*collars, and a cravat rather stiffer 
and higher than necessary, which was ?tbe only 
imco«i.&rtaWe thing about him, and ga^e him 
an appearance curious to see. With his full 
sleeves and high collars, and receding fore- 
head, a codfish, supposing it could walk down 
Bond Street at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
'would not give you^a very bad idea. of him. 

. He took amazing pains, however, with <his 
vpeisonal .appearance, even in this his 7^^ 
summer. His hands were better kept .than 
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those of a good-looking writing-master at a 
ladies' finishing school. They were very small 
and delicate, which I think was the reason why 
he troubled himself to wear several very hand- 
some rings upon him ; and I know that he alse 
troubled himself to use a French preparation 
of some kind to make the acorns of his nails 
look pink. His shirt-fronts were more delicate 
than a guardsman's. His gloves wete made 
after a design of his own^ and fastened excel- 
lently; they were the best fitting about the 
thumbs I ever saw; and he had invented a 
preparation to varnish boots in early life (when 
the bucks and bloods of the day wore Hes- 
sians, — how odd his little legs must have 
looked in them !) which was still in the posses* 
sion of Mounseer Jackeymo, and, if bequeathed 
to his heirs, wiU, I have no doubt, make their 
fortune. 

In speaking, my grandfather had a chirping 
voice, cheerful and kindly, such as a good- 
natured sparrow might rejoice in, if it could 
tell a fat story. In short, as the reader has 
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been told before^ and if be bas any discern- 
ment would divine without being told at all — 
the Marquess of Arranmore was a very pleasant 
person to know. He kept the best cook, and 
told the best stories, of any elderly gentleman in 
London, — ^which is saying a great deal. Though 
not very wise, or very generous, or very good 
in any way, and being upon the whole as 
iselfish, heartless, and improper an elderly gen- 
tleman as any to be found in his neighbour- 
hood, where there are a good many living on 
a single acre let on long leases, I dare say he 
was not a whit worse, or more heartless, or 
more selfish than some others who put a 
graver face upon matters, and do their naughty 
things with not half so much good humour 
and cheerfulness. 

" Hau do ? Walter, hau do ?" cried my 
grandfather, in his high, cracked, little voice : 
"glad to see you! have — igh — some break-fast?*' 
The last syllable of my grandfather's sentences 
always went up to the highest note in the 
gamut. 

K 5 
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I assured my noble ancestor that I had 
ahnady finished breakfast. 
\ ''A! ah! a-ahr he said, '' Gad Uass me i 

when I was a boy I could eat two breakfasts, 
two breakfasts,— igh, igb, tiiat I could, and 
think nothing at all about it !" 

^^ You were heartier than I am, as we can 
still see,'^ answered I, — for I knew nothing 
pleased him so much as a personal compli- 
ment. 

^^ A, ah ? eh ? what say, heartier, a*ah ? Well, 
suppose I was ?'^ and up went the vcuce again 
at the last word. 

'^ Want some money, eh ? Father always 
^ tsed to come to me for that ! Sad scapegraces 
yPour fia-ther! Where is he? in the Bendi, 
as^ us-u-al?^^ Here the little voice was wcm- 
de^'foL 

*^ No,*^ said I, "I hope my father will.neTer 
beti'iere again.'' 

*^ AV^ah 7 a-ah ? I iorgot, — yes, —- Stennton 
told i^ie you were a very qu^yet £al-owl eh? 
are you'. ? Nothing like being a queyet fiit'ow i 
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Come to din-ner ? Ask Staunton, too. I 
don^t see him often. NaTSt says he don't 
hnow "What a dinner is 1'^ 

I 'said^ at all events, that we could not oome 
to.a better place to learn. 

^^ A-ah ?'' resumed the old gentleman, 
^'ye-es ! .Navet's a good cook; not so good as 
Malet; — you don't recollect Malet? Tour 
father did, dare say, when I could ask him to 
dinner, but I can't now, he's such a rogne! 
and not queyet about it" And so the old 
gentleman went prattling on in high good 
humour, till at last, as he did not seem in a 
hurry to get rid of me, I thought I might Ten- 
ture to sound him on the real object of my 
visit. 

**' Eh ! a-ah ! what's that about Wkintngton ^ 
teU me again, — ^'didn't hear it !" 

I repeated my story, dressing it up as plea- 
santly as I could for the old gentleman's pahtte^ 
though it went rather against the grain with 
me. 
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'' Ga-al pretty ? D'ye know her Y' 

^^ I used to know her, long ago/' 

'^ Aah ! and left her, eh ? Sad rogae Win- 
nington, as bad as your father, only the world 
don't know it ! So you want me to help you 
out of the scrape, eh ?" 

^< We-ell,'* replied his Lordship, on my sub- 
scribing to this view of the case, " I'll try ! I 
can't do any more ! I'd do anything for a 
pretty wo-man !*' 

This was so much better luck than I ex- 
pected, that I was afraid to spoil it by saying 
any more, but my Lord chattered away in 
great glee. 

^* Great rogue, Winnington ! — ^but the world 
don't know it — never does ! Your father isn't 
half as bad ! Lewis can make him do any- 
thing — Winnington would do anything for 
money ! always would ! — Have you got your 
fortune ?" 

^^ I shall not be of age yet this three 
months," answered I. 
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'^ We-ell, take care — ^glad he's not got mine ! 
you'd better look after him ! — I meant to speak 
to you a-bout it, eh ?" 

I assured my grandfather that I should be 
very glad to listen to any advice he would give 
me. 

" A-ah ! it's not advice, — I never give advice 
— ^nobody ever takes that. But they tell me 
•he has sold Marsden, and I heard it was yours. 
— Been there lately ?" 

** Not lately," replied I, " but there are some 
servants of ours there." 

" A-ah ! We-ell, take care ! — ^great rogue, 
Winnington — greatest rogue in London, only 
the world don't know it. Better go down to 
Marsden before it's too late. Good bye — 
•come to dinner — ^no ! come on Thursday, and 
go to Marsden now — bet-ter! — Good bye, — 
have news for you Thurs-day ! And, a-ah ! 
a-ah ! send Will Howard, your cousin, to me, 
if you see him." 

And the cheery old gentleman stretched out 
two of his little forefingers, and sent me away 
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very much sstisfied with the result of my 
interview. 

^^ Are you a-comin to dinner^ Sir ?" said the 
garrulous porter, as I went out. -^ Thank you^ 
Sir, much obleeged ; we porters don't get many 
guinys not now, Sir, as we used to it. The 
Markis he have a party to-day, Mr. Walter, he 
have, and Mounseer Navet sent up special to 
know if you was a^comin, to make a summat 
extra, as you do a-like, Mr. Walter.'' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WRECK OF FORTUNE. 

OuB old acquaintances^ the numerous family 
of the Peacocks, are reigniiSig undisturbed in so- 
litary Marsden. The only whole part of the 
defunct Iwrewer's dwelling is the staUeSi, and even 
them the'Stud-groom sends notice to quit every 
quarter-day, declaring them so much in want of 
repair as to be scarely tenantable. He is so 
anxious indeed to be on the right side of the 
question, that the village lawyer, acting for him, 
addresses. a fierce letter to all the parties con^ 
cemedin the property, as regularly as the quar- 
ters oome round, so that we may keep tine by his 
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communications as surely as the almanac. Long 
ugly letters they are, such as have made many a 
heart ache, fastened witli a wafer, and bearing 
an extra stamp on them, all lawyers' lettei*s being 
posted too late (perhaps as a simple and effec- 
tual means of wasting money); and Lord Win- 
nington receives one which he treasures up as a 
proof of the annoyances he has suiFered in ma- 
naging my property ; and Lord Herbert Evelyn 
receives one, which makes him irately to cry 
out against the abuses of my guardian's reign, 
and to give it as his opinion that my estate is 
shamefully mismanaged; and I receive one, 
which makes me red in the face and uncomfort- 
able for half a day afterwards, with a foreboding 
of all sorts of impossible unpleasantries in store 
for me by-and-bye. 

In truth the place is in a lamentable condi- 
tion from the roof to the cellars, and Mr. Pea- 
cock's government has been as disastrous over 
his little territory as some other governments I 
know of have been over their greater ones. Mr. 
Peacock's eldest son, a gawky fair-haired lad 
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with a squint and knock-knees, known to his 
contemporaries as Bony Jack, that being his 
Christian name, is a youth of a wild and lawless 
nature. I fear the counsels of my fierce old ac- 
<juaintance with the wooden leg have not been 
much to his advantage, and that he will come to 
no good. Already he has made the acquaint- 
ance of one or two of the neighbouring magis- 
trates for poaching and forays upon orchards. 
He is getting the rising oracle of his Tom-and- 
Jerry shop, a position that requires as much to 
support, in its way, as chambers in Pall Mall 
and a four-in-hand. Bony Jack, however, is 
often in difficulties, poaching being now some- 
thing like smuggling under free trade, since 
landlords have taken to sell their game, and not 
>half such a dashing and profitable business as 
formerly. Bony Jack has begun therefore to 
devise auxiliary means of raising supplies to 
support his social position, and among them is 
the ingenious resource of stripping the lead off 
the roof of the old brewer's hoase, by which 
means he has entirely denuded it, so that the 
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rain enters freely. Bony Jack has every reason 
to oontratnlate himself on having made a highly 
successful financial operation. 

The gilt cornices of the drawing-rooms have 
gone the same road as the lead of the roof. The 
grates have unaccountably disappeared, and 
several of the marble mantelpieces are broken 
away. Even a red-baize door has been carried 
off, brass hinges and all, and the very brass 
carpet^rings on the staircases; all of which things 
being looked upon as fixtures, escaped even 
the assessed taxes. 

The paper, rotted away with damp, hangs in 
long flakes upon the walls, the polished floors 
are stained and dirty with the tramp of the Jews 
who. scuffled and wrangled over it at the last 
sale. The windows are broken, and even the 
shutters decayii^ away. A swallow has built 
its nest in the fire-place of what was once the 
ball room, and tat spiders house themselves 
snugly for the winter in the corners of it, and 
rats and mice hold their jolly midnight gambols 
in every room in the house, and along the dark. 
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damp, deserted passages, and in the old musty 
closets and between the walls. They have car- 
ried away the corpse of a robin red-breast, who 
died from the cold last winter in the dining 
room, but the feathars of one of his wings were 
too tough for digestion, and lie matted to the 
floor. A blight seems upon the house, and no 
stqp is ever heard about it save the velvet footfall 
of venturous cats, who look in stealthy and ter- 
rible, or crouch behind the open doors, waiting 
to pounce upon their prey. The wind, howling 
in winter time through those long corridors and 
sad silent chambers, sets the doors banging and 
swinging to and fro upon their rusty hinges, and 
then, sweeping up the foul chimneys, makes 
stmnge unearthly noises ; and Bony Jack, who 
had rather not visit some of the more distant 
rooms even in broad daylight, would not enter 
any of them after dark for all the beer at the 
Tlxree Jolly Gardeners. Once, when a child, 
lie was found in a fit from having been shut up 
l^ accident in what was once the Ix'eakfast room, 
and the whole place seems like the very realm of 
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Bogey or the Giants Feefawfum or Blundabore 
of our first story books. 

It has acquired, too, as such places will, the 
reputation of being haunted, and dark tales are 
revived by the country-people of the brewer's 
first wife. She was a great man's daughter, and 
married the wealthy old trader to save her 
family from ruin and disgrace— an old story and 
often told. — Her heart, however, was far away, 
given, they said, to a poor clergyman, who went 
out as a missionary, and died in Africa. She did 
not long survive him, and after having given birth 
to one daughter, who afterwards married the late 
Earl of Winnington, she pined gradually away. 
From having been a fine healthy woman, and 
one of those happy natures not easily moved, 
she grew nervous, and did not know what ailed 
her. She saw visions and dreamed dreams, and 
the art of the physician and the magic of wealth 
availed her nothing. Then she died, kind fancy 
cheating her at the last, that he, whose bones 
were whitening beyond the seas, was with her. 
She called on his name tenderly, and told him she 
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bad hadadream^ — ^a terrible dream,— that sbe 
was given to anotber, but tbat now it was over, 
and sbe was bis at last, bis only. Sbe turned 
smiling to ber fatber, wbo stood beside ber bed 
in silent agony, and called upon bim to bless 
ber wedding, and kissed ber mother's pale lips, 
bidding ber be of good cbeer, for ber daughter 
would soon return to ber, and they should live 
together, — and so ber spirit fled, as though going 
to her bridal. These things were forgotten 
while the brewer kept open house and tried to 
drive away his grief in feast and revelry. They 
were forgotten too in the old Lord's time, when 
there were fifty horses in the stable, and the 
dead brewer's bouse echoed to the steps and 
voices of some of the noblest knights and ladies 
in the land. But^ since the place had been left 
deserted, the villagers recalled the sad story of 
the poor lady's death, and spoke of it over their 
fire-sides on winters' evenings. Each gossip 
added something to a tale, already melancholy 
enough, and at last no man, save the sexton, 
who was supposed to be familiar with ghosts and 
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to be looked upon favourably by them, ever 
dared look behind them while flitting across the 
lawn by Marsden Court, as a short cut to the 
village, when belated on market nights. 

In^ iact, my house was almost tumbUng down, 
in the very last stage of ruin and decay. The 
land was so overrun witli weeds that lawn and 
flower-plots looked all green alike ; and some of 
the rare plants, which were said to have been 
the only pleasure of the poor dead lady, had 
hardly space to blow for the dandelion and the 
wild poppy. The pretty box borders were 
smothered with the rank growth of thistles and 
gi*ouudsel. The arbours and summer-houses 
which, according to the taste of the brewer's 
day, had once their pretty walls of china,, had 
rotted away; ivy and creepers only held the 
trellis-work tos;ether. Thev looked weather* 
worn and rheumatic even in summer-time, and 
swarmed with earwigs and birds' nests. The 
china had been taken away by the indefatigable 
Bony, who was almost as great a depredator as 
his namesake, and even the Dutch tiles of their 
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floors had been taken up ; the gaunt stride of 
ruin had been everywhere. 

It was the birthday of Mr. Peaoock-s latest 
bom, a^ restive urchin of about five years old, 
who blubbered and roared under the name of 
^^ ChriMmoBj* having been christened in com- 
pliment to Mrs. Peaoodc's uncle, the drapar, 
whose name contained a felicitous allusion to 
the period of his birth. Mr. Peacock was a 
little pock-marked man with thin hair standing 
about over his forehead in feathers, and ascurious 
a show of warts on his double-jointed fingers as 
ever were conjured away by caustic or a twig of 
elderberry. The world seemed to have gone 
well with Mr. Peacock, and the desolation which 
hung over deserted Marsden had not lighted 
upon him ; he seemed even to have thriven upon 
it, as other coiTupt ministers rise to great for- 
tunes on the decay of an empire. Mr. Peacock 
was already clerk of the vestry, and his voice 
had been raised more than once even in oppo- 
sition to the authority of the clergyman. 

We find him therefore a great man among 
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his kindred and acquaintance, including even 
my old enemy the angry democrat with the 
wooden leg, who had disputed my earliest com- 
mands in my little kingdom. Mr. Peacock sat 
at the head of his hospitable board with almost 
magisterial dignity, and what he said was law. 
The man with the wooden leg used to say that 
his authority was not always recognised by Mrs. 
Peacock, and that she sometimes subjected the 
village great man to severe domestic discipline, 
— ^but this must have been a calumny, Mrs. Pea- 
cock being a little mite of a woman, with a moist 
blue eye and a pale sodden cheek like the crust 
of a pudding; so mild a creature, indeed, that it 
was popularly said, so soft a commodity as fresh 
butter might not be able to dissolve itself in her 
mouth. 

The offspring of this worthy couple were thir- 
teen in number, three having been carried off 
by what Mrs. Peacock averred was the " kaew 
pock," and one by a disorder which, according to 
the same authority, is called the "worrits.*' They 
sat round the table on this auspicious occasion. 
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ranged like the barrels of an organ, and de- 
scending in size almost as gradually, till a drop 
longer than usual brought the observer's eye to 
the raw and tear-stained face, the shock head, 
and bumpy forehead of Christmas, the youngest 
of his prolific race. 

The table was plentifully spread. There were 
hot tea-cakes and sally-luns, muffins and crum- 
pets made by Mrs. Peacock's own hand, red 
currant jelly and black currant jam, and straw- 
berries and raspberries fresh from the gar- 
den. There was clotted cream (Mrs. Peacock 
being a Devonshire woman by birth and de- 
scent), and new-laid eggs, and young radishes, 
and younger onions to tickle the palate of the 
daintier guests. There was a large boiled ham 
of Mr. Peacock's own curing, and which looked 
quite coquettish as it blushed behind its paper 
frill. There was also a delicacy which Mrs. 
Peacock assured her guests was an apple pasty, 
with cream and brown sugar beside it for con- 
diments, and there was gooseberry fool, a dainty 
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pieparation, and sweet home-baked bread, and 
a fiMtming tankard of home-brewed beer for 
those who despised an excitable cop of tea. I 
am not quite sure what was in a Uack bottle 
upon the dresser, but, from the twinkle of the 
eye of the individual with wooden continuations, 
when he looked at it, as well as from the way 
some of the ladies went on after having had a 
sup of it in their tea, I should be sorry to go bail 
that it was not the last bottle of some rare Old 
Tom which Mr. Peacock's brother, the fish- 
monger, had sent him from London, as a graceful 
acknowledgment of a basket of country things 
sent to him (per Defiance coach from Marsden 
— starts Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 
three o'clock, p. m.) last Christmas. 

" 'Av a cut of this ere 'am? Squire Halsey,*' 
said Mr. Peacock, addressing a warm oldsaw}'er 
in the neighbourhood, on hospitable thoughts 
intent. 

" Thank yew, Squire Peacock, I don't care if 
I dew ; 'am is a nice relish, so it is ; near the 
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knuckle if yew please, squire. Missus Peacodc, 
may I make sa free as to adc for one of tbem 
young igniuns ?" 

^ That 's a bit of good 'am, that is,'' s^ Mr. 
Peacock, reflectively, and eyeing it with a look 
almost afiectionate. ^^ That ere pig as it came 
off on weighed a matter of twenty stone, if he did 
a feather. He was all pig, as a body may say, 
and had'nt no bead at all, not to speak on. 
That 'ere pig," pursued Mr. Peacock, warming 
with his subject, ^^ was like one of the lam'ly, 
and used to come and eat the cfaildun's wittles 
out of their 'ands. He womt none of your 
wash'^fed pigs, he womt. Why, sir, blowed if 
he womt more like a Christian than anjrtfaink 
else. I 've seed that 'ere jig go smeUin and 
snuffin about, and findin thinks as noboddy 
would'nt think on, and then coming to have 
his-self scratched in the natturullest way 
goin." 

" Yeu has plenty to keep a p^ here, tew," 
returned the sawyer, admiringly: ^'I should 
reckon naew as your garden-stuff and sich would 

L 2 
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keep atnost any number of pigs, beside the 

acorns in the park, which is good tew for pigs." 

*^ I don't do amiss," said Mr. Peacock : ^ I 

gets on about as well as my neighbours, I does. 

'Av a drop of my white wind," pursued Mr. 

Peacock, taking the black hottle in his hand^ 

and disposing of a glass of its contents, with a 

smack of obvious relish. ^^ It '11 take the taste 

of the 'am out of your mouth when you 're a 

done, Squire^ or make you take some more in 

without doing on you any hurt. 'Ere, Holly 

Boy," which was the name under which the 

youthful Christmas was known among his 

family, *^ do 'ee go and take this 'ere to Squire 

Halsey, now, and don't ee let it toomble daewu,. 

or mother '11 woUop thee, see if she doant." 

Thus adjured, and interpreting this, pro-^ 
bably, into a positive promise of corporal chas- 
tisement about to be inflicted, the youthful 
Christmas set up a dismal yell, and, had he 
not been promptly pounced upon, and half 
stifled by his sister, a young virago of nine 
years, he would certainly have wasted the con- 
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tents of the precious flask upon the floor. As 
it was, however, he clutched it tight, and 
escaping, at last, from the hands of his sister, 
began to stamp his feet, and hold his breath, till 
he was black in the face, when such a terrible 
roar issued from his open mouth as caused 
him to be promptly carried ofl^, and put to 
bed without benefit of clergy. 

"Ar, bys will be bys," said Mr. Halsey, 
politely. 

" So they will, Mr. Halsey,^ said an eager 
little woman in the company, who had disposed 
of half a gallon of tea under her stays, at the 
least drop, '^ and that is what I allis do a tell 
my Jacob, only he*s so hard a hearin*.'* 

'* And I says," replied the individual thus 
addressed, — a corn-dealer and a methodist, — 
"as bys baint no sort o* accauent arout yer 
larrups 'em. I makes mine darnce to a quick 
toon, that I does." 

"Ugh ! ye brute !" returned his lady; " and 
so you does me, when I lets you." 

*' Horder, border," cried Mr. Peacock, who 
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thought, probably, that the conversation was 
getting rather too interesting. 

There is no knowing, however, to what diffia^ 
ences of ojnnion the nature of ^^bys'^ mi^t 
have led before the end of the entertainment, 
for the corn-dealer's wife, who was intoxicated 
with tea, and, perhaps^ wanted a little exerdse 
to work it ofiP, was evidently girding her loins 
for battle ; and several other ladies in the com- 
pany, being in the same state, were very likely 
to tliink themselves competent to give an opinion 
on such a fruitful tojHC as that of ^^bys/' so 
that the discussion promised to grow a warm 
one. It would have been worth listening to^ 
I ^11 be bound, if one had been behind the 
door; and, I dare say^ the majority of votes, at 
the end of it, would have been for the '^ larrup- 
ping/^ It is marvellous how firm and wide* 
spread a belief exists in the sovereign efficacy 
of the birch. Faith, sir^ I am spiking to you, 
a parson^ and who ought to know better. I 
question if you believe in any one of the Thirty- 
nine Articles more devoutly. 
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The oonversation of Mr. Peacock^s guests, 
however, was destined, like many other pleasant 
and unpleasant things in life, to be Inrought to 
an abrupt and premature end, for, scarcely had 
Mr. Peacock added an ^^ h '' to the word which 
usually obliges a return to decorum, even in the 
House of Commons, when the shock head and 
raw &oe of little Christmas appeared in the 
doorway. 

" Hoity, toity ! hoity, toity ! wot does yew 
want there? I thought as ow yen was a bed,^' 
cried Mr. Peacock, in a terrible voice. 

^'Do 'ee hold thee tongue, John,'^ replied 
Mrs. Peacock, ^^ and let un come here on his 
blessed borthday. Come along to mammy, 
deary P* 

** No, I wunt,'^ answered the dogged Iktk 
urchin, who seemed likely to grow up a surly 
dog. 

"Ycm wunt?" said Mrs. Peacock; ^them 
baint pooty thinks to say, is they Carline?*' 

^^ Let me put un to bed agin, mother,'' re* 
turned tbat young Txrago, rejoicing, as all chll- 
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dren do, and even grown-up people too some- 
times^ in being able to exercise a little bit of 
t}nranny under the protection of authority. 

The urchin, however, seemed determined to 
resist this sentence to the last, and was just 
trying to hold his breath for a deafening cry, 
when his mother went up to him (bless the 
women, how good they are after all), and took 
him up in her arms. ^< Bless the baby, bibby, 
bibby, bobby, bibby, it shall come to its mammy 
on its blessid birthday, so it shoU, and Carline 
shan't putt un to bed," said the woman caress- 
ingly, and hushing the sturdy little urchin in 
her arms. 

^^ Ise afeard, mammy,'' said Christmas, soften- 
ing under this treatment, even stubborn as he 
was. 

^^ Afeerd, is thee— -oh, thee shouldn't be afeerd, 
mon. There's nothing to be afeerd on," an- 
swered the mother, ^* the ghost aint there." 

*^ It womt the ghost mammy, it wor a mon, 
retorted Christmas sturdily. 

^* A mon ?— why, wot mon?— lor !" cried Mrs. 
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Peacock with a starts "so it wor, an' there 
he is.'' 

"Yes, mum, very sorry," retmned one of 
two men entering the room at that moment, 
^^very sorry, mum, but its a bad business. Don't 
get frit, ladies and gents, we dont want to hurt 
you, if you don't take nothin' away, for we is 
come to take percession, — that's the long and the 
short of it." And so saying, the speaker po- 
lished his forehead diligently with his pocket 
handkerchief, and seemed to look round for ap- 
plause. The speaker, as well as his companion, 
for they were very much alike, was a thickset 
man with a red face, set off by a shabby hat ; he 
wore a drab great coat, though it was summer, 
and a red shawl round his neck, his boots were 
dirty, and his trousers of that kind known by 
flash tailors as mud-pipes ; altogether, the two 
men who broke in so unceremoniously upon 
Mr. Peacock's festivities, might be shortly de- 
scribed as belonging to that class of individuals 
which are popularly called ^* rough customers." 

^' Lord a mussy on us !'' cried Mrs. Peacock, 

l5 
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when the spokesman bad ddivered himsdf of 
the speech before transcribed ; '* Lord a mossy 
on us ! if that baint Mr.Towler, as was here once 
for the excess taxes, and his follower, Mr. 
Midge. Fm all of a ttttiwation,-— speak to un, 
John." 

'^ You aint got no call to take on^ marm," re- 
resumed the stranger who had first spoken, 
oooUy laying down a hat that must have seen 
hard service before it could have contrived to 
get so wondrously battered and greasy. 

<^ Yew be come to the wrong shop this time, 
yew be, Mr. TowJer,'^ cried Mr. Peacock, rather 
pale, as a visit from the living law is apt to make 
a better roan, but taking courage nevertheless, 
<< we arn't a got no excess taxes now, for the 
youse baint habited, and there baint nothink in 
it, if it wor, leastways nothink as baint mine." 

'^We isn't come for assessed taxes neither 
this time, is we Bill ?^ quoth Mr. Towler, turn- 
ing to his associate. 

" No," replied Mr. Midge, in a rough vcrice, 
which had a surly sort of good nature in it too. 
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Bill Midge often did kind things to people when 
he was in possession, and made himself useful in 
a thousand ways. *^ No, them is easy enough 
got over, wiA a few traps of fumitur, or a return 
of no effex., if there sint none to speak on. We 
is come to take the youse this time, Mister Pea- 
cock, and here comes Lyer Davis, as ull teil yon 
so.'' 

Mr. Davis, who w&s the identical attorney 
(cor he might be perhaps better designated by 
the name given to him in the erroneous pronun* 
ciation of Mr. Midge) from whom I had been 
in the habit of receiving letters every quarter 
day for the last ten years. He was a long 
serious personage, who dressed in black, and 
wore a stiff white cravat; he was bald, mid had 
small mortified eyes without lashes; his com- 
plexion was mottled and mihealthy from indi- 
gestion, and all the colour whidi ought to have 
been on his cheeks had concentrated itself on 
the tip of bis elongated button of a nose^ and his 
wife could have taken an affidavit that, red as it 
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was, it always preserved die temperature which 
is supposed only to belong to the noses ct the 
canine race. Indeed, as it has been justly 
enough said, that every body, more or less, re- 
sembles some animal, perhaps a greyhound o( a 
seedy black colour would have given as good an 
idea of ^* Lyer Davis'^ as any. He could run 
down his prey quite as fiist in his way, and once 
seen he never lost sight of it. 

^< Don't be afraid, my good woman," said 
Lawyer Davis, rubbing his hands with an air of 
evident satisfaction, and as if he had not expected 
things to go off so easily, ^' we shan't hurt you or 
your husband either. We have come to take 
possession of this property as part of the imen- 
tailed estate of the Right Honourable Earl of 
WinningtoHi and at the suit of Ephraim 
Lewis and Wellington Worthlesse, of Gray*s 
Inn, gentleman, one, &c." 

**Lord love 'ee, Lyer, Marsden Court, as 
I Ve heerd tell, was sold by my Lard a 
matter of aighteen year ago, and do belong 
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to Lard Herbert Evelyn, or, leastways, Mr. 
Walter Evelyn, I should say, as is my Lard's 
son/' 

" Ah ! we '11 try that, my man, now we have 
^ot possession, and I don't think they will get 
us out very easily. Towler, you will keep a 
sharp look out, and not sufler yourself to be 
hustled out of the door if any of the Evelyn's 
party should come down, and you. Midge, will 
be prepared to run for assistance the iirst 
moment any attempt is made to oust you. My 
clients will pay well. You may have as much 
beer as you like, both of you. And now," said 
the lawyer, solemnly, turning round on Mr. 
Peacock and his guests, who were already 
scattered, and preparing to carry the news over 
the village, "you hear, all of you? I have 
taken formal possession of Marsden Court, in 
the name of my clients, and here is my autho- 
rity, if any of you like to inspect it." 

Such, I was informed, was the state of 
affairs, my dear Public, when I arrived that 
evening at Marsden ; taking the advice of the 
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Marquess of Arranmore^ and surprised by some 
reports diat had also reached my father. Where* 
ever these noblemen had obtained their informa- 
tion, it was evidently correct enoogb, — ^Marsden 
Court was no longer mine^ — ^if it ever bad 
been: and, I remember, I felt much more 
surprise than sorrow at losing it. 

^^ It ^s no use, Wat," said my £sither, who 
having nothing better to do, had accompanied 
me down, <^ they're before us. It^s no use 
kicking against the pricks. He's a lively old 
gentleman, though, that guardian of yours ; I 
always thought how it would turn out in the 
end. A long minority's a fishy thing, nine 
times out of ten. Come along, we shall be in 
time to catch the mail, now.^^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Die Wdt wird alt und wird wdder jung 
Docb der Mensch hofft immer VerbesseiUDg. 

I AM not going to worry the reader at length 
with the history of the manner in which I found 
myself changed all at once from the heir of a 
large estate to the probable heir of none at ail. 
Perhaps he may have once been in the same po- 
sition himself, or, at all events, has seen enough 
of such things to set them down as affairs too 
commonplace for a novels and not very amus- 
ing if they were not. He would not care to 
trace with me over again the vile ins and outs of 
the low trickery by which I lost Marsden Court ; 
how the conveyance had a flaw in it; and how the 
draft was overdrawn ; how Mr. Worthlesse, viho 
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was employed in the affair (as Lord Winning- 
ton did not wish the sale at the time to be 
known to the family solicitors), had put the 
money for the stamps into his pocket, and the 
whole of the legal forms necessary to complete 
the purchase had been neglected ; how cognovits 

and judgments by the score, hanging over Lord 

• 

Winnington's head at the time (for he had not 
yet begun to play so unscrupulously with his 
trust as he afterv/ards did), the sale could not 
have been effected, even with the best intentions. 
As for the papers relating to my affairs, which 
had been in the hands of the Giulia, they only 
proved the breach of trust, they could not re- 
medy it. Perhaps the Earl did not at one time 
quite know what he was about, for all roguery 
of this kind is folly in the first instance ; but a 
man who once goes the wrong way can never 
tell very clearly where he may stop ; and he is 
sure enough, in the long run, to get hold of a 
greater rogue than himself, in whose power he 
falls, and then good bye to him. So my Lord 
had got deeper and deeper into dishonour, and 
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all the account I could ever get went to show, 
in the first place, that I ought to have Marsden 
Court, and that, in some incomprehensible 
way or other, it was to be restored to me. 
My Lord's eldest son was to join him in cutting 
o£P the entailed estates (a likely thing, indeed, 
when the father and son had quarrelled about 
an opera girl and not spoken to each other these 
ten years !) and then Marsden was to be repur- 
chased and restored to me. For the rest. Lord 
Walter's property seemed to have flitted all 
sorts of ways. Even the purchase-money, said 
to be deducted for Marsden C!ourt, which I had 
not got, could never be clearly ascertained, and 
varied in every account I got for years after- 
wards. Part had been lent on equitable mort- 
gages to clergymen, who (holding college pre- 
ferment) were not allowed to possess landed pro- 
per^, so that the title-deeds were not forth- 
comings Lord Winnington having given his ho- 
nour never to let them go out of his hands. An 
immense sum had been spent on Marsden and 
the land belonging to it. Poor Marsden! it 
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figured everywhere ; part had been lent on an- 
nuities from people who had since died; part had 
been invested in the shares of the Condensed 
Potted-Shrimp and Anchovy Company, which 
had turned out a &ilure; and what remained 
had been condescendingly borrowed by my Lord, 
the securi^ being a charge upon his estates 
during his life, and he was seventy-five. 

At all events this was all I could ever hear of I 

the great Indian fortune which was to have 
been mine, and indeed all I cared to learn, for, 
never having had it, I never felt the loss of it, 
and the indole thing became a bore to me at last 
to hear about. Even what might have been 
saved out of the wreck was grabbed at bj' 
Messrs. Lewis and Worthlesse, and appro- 
priated for the payment of the acceptances 
whidi the reader wots of. I think the result of 
my ruin was, upon the whole, healthy for me, 
and gave me a better and manlier tone of 
thought through life than I should otherwise 
have had. I am sure it has given me a great 
contempt for money, and for all the struggles 
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and crimes and follies by which men often come 
by it. Every man must be sensible of the ad^ 
vantages of a fortune easy enough to give him 
what he wants ; but this every man may have in 
our days if he will woric for it, and there is room 
enough in the world for all of us, if we were 
twice as many. For the rest, I am something of 
old Lord Derby's opinion. Some busy lawyer or 
other wished to point out the immense advantage 
it would be to him to have one of his finest es- 
tates cut up by a railroad. *^ It will give you 
ten thousand a-year, my Lord^ if you make good 
terms," said the lawyer. ^^ But I don't waoit 
ten thousand a-year," replied the Earl, simply* 
Poor Lady Winnington, the good and beau- 
tiful wife of a bad man, had, very soon after her 
marriage, seen how things were going. With 
all his shifty trickery Lord Winnington could 
not keep his secrets from his wife, and God can 
only know what her pure mind must have suf- 
fered. She could see into the base heart of her 
husband just as if it had been made of glass : I 
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never knew a woman that could not. Do you 
think, Sir, because your wife does not know what 
was in yesterday^s newspapers , that she is not a 
match for you ? Do you believe, because she 
sits there making slippers or darning stockings, 
as the case may be, that she does not know all 
you are about quite as well as you know your- 
self? and, if she does not seem to you to see, it 
is because she thinks it as well to seem blind. 
And you, because your head is addled by leading 
articles and the debates in the high Court of 
Parliament, fancy the pale little lady at home is 
a mere intellectual nothing— do you? Why, God 
bless me, Sir ! she took your measure long ago; 
and could bring you to confession in no time, 
if she thought it worth while. You don't know 
how often her eye is on you when you think she 
is busy counting her crochet stitches, or how 
quietly she pumped your crony the last time he 
dined with you ; and you think that the letter 
you left on your dressing-table was not read, 
because you only got half way down stairs before 
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you remembered it, and, on returning, found it 
in the same place? Pooh, my good Sir, learn to 
grow wiser. 

Poor Lady Winuington, the kind, the good, 
the gentle ! whose life had always seemed to me 
to be one hard, long, cheerless sacrifice, and 
from whom I had never received any thing but 
kindnesses, I feel happy at this moment to think 
that her husband's conduct towards me never 
made me have one unkind thought of her, and 
that when the time came I was more than once 
able to prove it afterwards. She had early seen 
what was to be the end of such sad beginnings, 
and had hoped to bring about a marriage be- 
tween her daughter and me, for she knew her 
husband had great influence, and hoped per- 
haps, with the sanguine heart of a woman, that 
if the Earl was ruining my fortunes in one way 
he might be the means of making them in ano- 
ther. To do her justice also she liked me per- 
sonally, and would have rejoiced that this mar- 
riage could have been. Her intentions here, how- 
ever, were thwarted for reasons already known 
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to yon^ my Pablic; and, indeed. Lady Anne 
had oonfiessed to her mother that she had ooi^ 
fided in me her love for Captain Ir^on, after 
which any further steps in that direction were of 
oonrse impossible. Then, Lord Winnii^on 
had heard that I was deeply in debt in Paris, 
^md being also gaardian to Sir HarcourtBerk^ 
ley, tbe reasons for an alliance with that gentle- 
man, snch as to disarm his resentment, were 
even stronger than for one with me* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Is this morality ?— -Oh, no 1 
I, a wiser path can show. 

Mr. Hanger, upholsterer, and, moreover, 
engaged in that mysterious business called 
house-agency, or making something out of 
nothing, was seated in his inner sanctum, the 
room behind the shop. He was a tall, stout 
man, who appeared to take the world as easily 
as the world took him ; he had greyish hair, a 
moist, blue eye, a mottled-red face, and a diffi- 
culty in breathing. Except that he often had 
his wristbands turned up, and that his hands 
were almost invariably dirty, from dalliance 
with curtains^ rules, cornices, and the other 
delicate and scientific branches of his profession. 
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you might have taken Mr. Hanger, at a cur- 
sory glance, for a lady's doctor of the old 
school. He was so accustomed to deal with 
people in diificulties and straitened circum- 
stances on the one hand, so used to all sorts of 
unreasonable whims, fancies, and caprices, on 
the other, that he had contracted a reassuring 
way of talking to his customers, — a soothing^ 
half-at-home (it belonged to his trade), yet 
deferential manner, that he earned house-agency 
to a greater perfection than any other man in 
London. Woe to anyyoung-married couple who 
were attracted by the Lady Dacre shield and 
Moyenne-age brackets that were displayed as 
baits in Mr. Hanger's tasteful shop-window; 
they found themselves inevitably fixed with the 
dearest and most inconvenient house that could 
be found. In an incredibly short space of time 
the lease was already drawn up, and Mr. 
Hanger had decided upon the drawing-room 
looking-glasses for them before they knew where 
they were. Then he took so much trouble about 
the affair, that it would have been the height 
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of ingratitude and shabbiness not to give him 
something more than his regular commission. 
Thus Mr. Hanger got his five per cent, one 
way from the landlord ; the same, and some-* 
thing more, from the tenant; furnished the 
house on commission, — buying from his con- 
nections in the trade at wholesale prices, they 
taking the risk, and selling at t retail, with, 
generally, the prospect of having the house *^ in 
his hands ^^ for some time; so that, with these 
little perquisites alone, he might have got on 
very well ; but these were not the half of his 
resources. Before he had been in conversation 
with the young couple ten minutes (of course^ 
after the lease was signed) he would persuade 
them into just knocking down that "okwud" 
partition-wall, which spoiled the look of the 
drawing-rooms, and then throwing out a little 
bit of a conservatory leading from the breakfast- 
room, which, with the addition of a skylight, to 
light up the passage a bit, and a new range of 
stoves for the back-kitchen, would make it 
quite a " puffec place." 

TOL. III. M 
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Meantime, he had a delightful little house 
always on hand, rent nothing, merely twenty 
guineas a week, which they might have while 
their own was doing up, say for a month, or, 
perhaps, two, before the paper was quite dry. 
So there were his new friends in for fifteen 
hundred a-year house-rent in no time; and 
Mr. Hanger went home to dinner, and to look 
out for fresh fish. 

On the afternoon on which he appears in 
these pages, Mr. Hanger had retired into his 
little room, as usual ; and a very snug place it 
was even for a house-agent. It was fitted up 
with all sorts of plans and designs of things; 
the door had twenty-five specimens of different 
kinds of graining on it; the walls were fitted 
with brackets and statuettes of the most at- 
tractive kind, though there were so many of them, 
that a person half asleep might have supposed 
that an array of Lilliputian knights were march- 
ing through the air to attack him; luxuriant 
easy-chairs filled up every space in the room 
not occupied by footstools, pretty little what- 
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nots, American rocking-chairs, or card-tables. 
And here, in this pleasant snuggery, Mr. 
Hanger dined, and, dinner being cleared away, 
a droning, monotonous noise, and a slight odour 
of whiskey-and'Water, issued together from the 
apartment. 

On Mrs. Tyndal's driving up to the door in 
her smart brougham, he was precisely in the 
state described. Being, however, informed by a 
small boy who kept the shop that a lady was 
waiting to see him, Mr. Hanger put on his best 
smile, and busded out — ^he was always in a 
busde — to meet one of his best customers. 

" How do you do, ma'am? I hope I see you 
quite well. Anythin* wantin' doin' to the youse, 
ma'am ?" said Mr. Hanger, with that cold-in- 
the-head voice which often characterises ple- 
thoric men. 

^* Oil, no, indeed ! I should hope not. Why, 
I have spent quite a mint of money on it. 
Indeed I have been afraid even to look at the 
bill you sent me in the other day," returned the 
lady, who was, however, very fond of talking 

M 2 
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to Mr. Hanger, and patronised him con- 
siderably. 

'* No'urry, mum, not al all; I'd trust you for 
twenty year, mum, and glad to do it." 

'* Thank you, Mr. Hanger; I know you 
would, and it is very kind for you to say it ; but 
you know I never will get into debt with any- 
body. I'm sure my milliner was plaguing me 
only yesterday to have some beautiful point 
lace of her that belonged to Queen Caroline; 
but I said, No, Madame Williams, it is of 
no use bringing it to me, if I can't pay you 
for it : so that's all about it," and the Giulia 
laughed. 

Mr. Hanger scraped the ground with his 
right foot, and threw forward his body to testify 
his perfect acquiescence with these sentiments, 
and his opinion of the propriety of the snub 
received by Madame Williams. 

" You can have your money, you know, any 
day," continued the Giulia, who, deriving all 
her importance in the world from her expenses, 
was very jealous of being considered rich, and 
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indeed did not owe any tradesman in London 
anything, except Mr. Hanger. 

** I know that, ma'am,^' replied Mr. Hanger, 
" I will take the liberty of calling some day next 
week." 

" I won't have anybody's bill standing so long 
as that, — ^a poor tradesman wants his money as 
well as other people." 

" Ah ! ma'am/' returned Mr. Hanger, with 
a self-satisfied sigh, " I wish all my customers 
was as consid'rate as you ; I 'ave to wait for 
some of my bills." 

" I dare say you have," Mr. Hanger : " its 
shameful the way people go on in London. If 
they haven't got any money, or at all events not 
enough, why do they take houses, I should like 
to know, and set up for respectable people ? — 
such respectable people, oh, my ! Why don't 
they live at hotels ?" 

'* Or in funn'shed lodg'ns," added the more 
experienced Hanger ; " I 'ave some now be- 
longin' to a party at only £10 a- week, drawing- 
room, dining-room, and three bedrooms, in 
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Brook Street; man who keeps the house was 
cook at the Dook of Tuckintons ; he wears a 
white andkutchuf an' op'ns the door. His wife 
dresses in black, an' wears white apems, calls the 
lodger's wife my lady, an' waits upon 'er. Yon 
could not recommend me anyone, ma'am, could 
you?' and Mr. Hanger fixed his shrewd moist 
eye on his visitor. 

** Why, really, I have a relashion coming to 
town soon, at least (oh, Giulia, patronage is 
very pleasant, but it is not worth telling fibs 
about;) but she is no use, for she has a *ouse of 
her own in Portman Square." 

Mr. Hanger knew, of course, every house in 
Portman Square, and who it belonged to : he 
did not smile, however, but contented himself 
with recommending the party lodgings again, 
for he knew his customer thoroughly, luid knew 
that she would put herself out of the way to 
patronise him as soon as any lady of her class 
in London ; and tliey are all kind-hearted and 
officious in that way. 

"Well, I can speak to Lord Winnington 
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about it; p'r'aps be knows some one, some 
foreign prince or somebody ; though we are not 
on very good terms just now, — every one has 
their little secrits you know, Mr. 'Anger/' 

^^ Yes, ma'am, nobody knows that better than 
i do," answered the virtuous Hanger, with more 
truth than usual ; ^^ but, speakin' of forrenners, 
I never let 'ouses to them, if I can 'elp it. They 
spile all the carpets, and quite ruins the curtings 
with their filthy smoak." 

** Oh, the horrid creatures !" cried the Giulia, 
though her own fair lips were not quite strangers 
to the seductive weed. *' But all this talk about 
'ouses brings me to what I have come about ; 
I'm going to let my little duck of a house in 
Bolton Street; what are you going to get me 
for it ? Oh, it must be ever such a large lump 
of money, or I will never be Mrs. 'Anger." 
The Giulia could not help her nature, or talk to 
anybody for five minutes without flirting. The 
moist eye of Mr. Hanger shot a wicked twinkle 
as he sidled and bridled his full body about, 
and the Giulia pressed her point. 
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" Come^ 'ow much ?" 

"You ought to 'ave a good'eal, — ^a very good 
rent for that house. Let me see/' said Mr. 
Hanger^ taking out pencil^ ruler, and book 
from his side-pocket. ** Dinin^ room — let's 
see, what's the measurement of your dinin' 
room ?" 

** Oh, really I don't know that at all," said 
the Giulia. 

'^ I ought to have the measurement of them 
dinin' rooms somewheres, for I put up the 



cornisses." 



" You can find out all about that afterwards," 
said the lady. " What am I to get ? becos the 
money's the thing for me !'^ 

" The measurement of the dinin' rooms is a 
great pint," returned Mr. Hanger, who never 
gave a direct answer to the question about 
rent. 

" Bother the measurement !" cried the Giulia. 

" It's a great pint, ma^am, though ; I couldn't 
say anything about the rent without the mea- 
surement of the dinin' rooms." 
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" Well, do you think I shall get twenty pound 
a week ?'^ 

" I should say there was no doubt of it.'* 

" Shall I get thirty ?" 

** Why, I must have a margin — there is 
nothing like giving me a margin — and then I 
can do the best, ma'am : say five-and-twenty ?'' 
Mr. Hanger knew in his heart that twelve was 
the very outside rent he should get for a house 
with a delicate reputation. 

** And who are you goin* to let it to ?" 

" I 'ave a party, ma'am — a very respectable 
party, indeed I may say a noble party, in view,'' 
quoth Mr. Hanger, the cold in his head growing 
very bad indeed. 

" Why, not a society, you don't mean, who'll 
put a plate on the door about office 'ours, and 
that sort of thing?" 

"No, ma'am, a single party; it is our way 
of speaking of a tenant." 

•* And who is your party, Mr. 'Anger? I 
must know." 

" It's a relashun of Lord Winnington's." 

M 5 
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« Well, then, I hope you'll see he^s got a little 
more money, before you let him the 'ouse ; for 
Lord Winnington's got none/' 

" We always make ourselfs right in that 
respect, ma'am, by taken the rent in advance 
when there's any doubt about the all-rightedness 
of things. But you'll be quite safe here, for the 
party I mean has got more money than he 
knows what to do with." 

*« That's right, then. Is it a he party or a 
she one ? " 

" It's Sir 'Arcourt Barcley, ma'am." 
"What him that's just married my lord's 
daughter? Oh, he's an old friend of mine 
that." 

^* He's waitin' till his own 'ouse, which I'm 
'avin' the honour of doin' up, is ready; 'an I dare 
say he will have to wait some time," pursued 
Mr. Hanger complacently. 

'^ I've heard he was going to be married to 
my Lord's daughter,-- is it true, I wonder?" asked 
the Giulia. 

*<They was married, ma'am, yesterday," 
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answered Mr. Hanger, who prided himself in 
having early knowledge of fashionable intelli- 
gence. 

The Giulia looked grave for a moment, 
perhaps she hardly liked the thought at first of 
letting her *^ little duck of a house'' to Lord 
Winnington's daughter, but she had the hanker-^ 
ing of all her tribe to get mixed up with the 
family of their lovers, and after a momentary 
hesitation the latter feeling triumphed. 

" Well, if he likes to take it he can, of course; 
only don't say anything about its being mine — 
at least not till it's all settled, you know.'' 

^^ It shall all be done quite quiet, ma'am, you 
may depend upon it. That's my way of doing 
business, and has been these twenty years/' 

" I shall take my peanna away, of course," 
said the Giulia, who could not play a note. 

^^ I can get you a good price extra if you like 
to leave it," reasoned the house agent. 

"That alters the question," answered the 
lady, as rapacious as lavish ; " how much can I 
get for it ?" 
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** Why, I dare say, a matter of two or three 
pound a month, ma'am.'' 

^^ You must try for four, though ; its a grand 
peanna, and one of Broadwood's, so its worth 
it." Mrs. Tyndal always bought her opinions 
with her goods. 

*^ 1*11 see you done justice by and to, ma'am." 

*'That I'm sure you will, Mr. 'Anger, I 
always will say that for you, there never was a 
better man of business; and now I must run 
away, for I expect somebody coming to see 



me.'' 



" When shall I call to get the measurement 
of the dining-rooms?" said Mr. Hanger, con- 
ucting his customer to her carriage. 

'^ Oh, to-morrow, or any time you like. How 
polite you are, Mr. 'Anger; I'm sure I wonder 
you don't git somebody to be Mrs. 'Anger." 

Mrs. Tyndal had told him she meant to settle 
down in life. "Who knew? perhaps" — ^and 
Mr. Hanger's moist eyes twinkled, with that 
terribly wicked look of theirs. His business 
was to make something out of nothing, why, 
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therefore, should he not make something of 
Mrs. Tyndal ? 

" If I might only 'ope to git such a wife 
as—" 

" Who, now ?'' asked the Giulia, with a most 
provoking smile; "let's hear — I am dying to 
know." 

" As a party whose 'ouse I am goin' to do my 
best Vor," answered Mr. Hanger^ with a lan- 
guishing look, 

" Which party is that ? " said the Giulia, 
laughing. 

" A party whose name — " 

"Well?" 

** Begins with a T," replied Mr. Hanger, 
feeling that the cat was now out of the bag. 

Heaven and earth ! how wicked he looked at 
that moment. How wicked they both looked, — 
the faded courtesan, and the vile fortune-hunter. 

" With a T ? " cried the innocent Giulia. 

" And then with a hi," proceeded Mr. 
Hanger, " or, leastways, a y." 

" Very like a whale in a butter-boat ! " 
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laughed the Giulia, who thought that the com- 
fortable Mr. Hanger might not be the worst 
match she could make, after all. How often 
the ashes of an old love light the fire of a new 
one ! 

" May I ^ope ? " asked the house-agent. 

" We may all 'ope," was her answer, and 
the lady, skilled in every art of incipient flir- 
tation, put her hand on the sash of her brougliam- 
window; somehow it fell upon Mr. Hanger's, 
who did not know what to do with it. 

" Well ? ^' said the Giulia, laughing. 

Mr. Hanger was thinking of his rheumatism, 
and that he was without his hat. 

" Kiss it,'* said the Giulia : " you're not half 
a lover. There, — that'll do ; 'ome, 'ome, coach- 



man." 



" May I 'ope ? " repeated the upholsterer. 

*.* Yes, yes, do what you like, only let go my 
'and ; 'ome, coachman, 'ome." 

So Mr. Hanger returned to his little room, 
and brushed up his thin hair with his fingers. 
"Well, I think Pve done that little bit of 
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business ! and who'd ha' thought it ? Ten 
thousand pounds in the funs, if she has a 
penny, — beside the 'ouse ! *' 

It may be as well to add, as the names of 
neither of these estimable people occur again in 
our history, that they were actually married, 
and that they did not find each other such a 
very good speculation, after all. In process of 
time Mr. Hanger became bankrupt, as rogues 
sometimes will ; and I think^ one day, when I 
found myself in the neighbourhood of Islington, 
it was surely the fair form of the Giulia I saw 
helping a dirty little girl to clean windows in a 
house which hung out flags of distress, inscribed, 
" Lodgings to let.'* 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Alas 1 that PoTerty's evil eye 

Should e'er come hither, such sweets to wither ! 

The flowers lay down their heads, and die, 

And young Love grows sick, as the witch draws nigh< 

But, however indifferently and silendy I was 
disposed to accept my ruin, and let the suit 
which my father had instituted against my 
guardian take its own course, it was very dif- 
ferent with Sir Harcourt Berkeley. The guards- 
man had little speculative philosophy about him, 
and a very strong sense of the real. In the 
school in which he had been brought up, 
among the companions which he had frequented, 
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Fortune was the first among the goddesses — the 
only one to whom May Fair and Belgravia bend 
the knee. When, therefore, he learned the 
state of his guardian's affairs, how his property 
had been tampered with; and the common ruin 
in which we were all involved, the young man 
was absolutely stupefied by it. Unfortunately, 
most of the property which should have de- 
scended to him came into his family through 
an aunt, and therefore was unentailed ; and his 
father, being a country gentleman (who knew 
little of business, and less of Lord Winnington, 
except that tJie Earl had once been able to 
render him a service in his official capacity, and 
thus they had gradually become friends), and 
believing Lord Winnington to be a man of high 
character and large fortune, had made him 
sole guardian of his son. The poor old gentle- 
man congratulated himself on the trust being in 
such good hands up to the day of his death. 

I do not say that the whole of Harcourt's 
property had been squandered and wasted, as 
mine had. If he had been free from debts. 
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enough might have been got out of the fire to 
leave him still a rich man ; but he was so very se- 
riously involved, that^ when his embarrassments 
were fairly met, it was a great question if he 
would have a sixpence.^ 

In any case, he would probably have ruined 
himself in a few years, though the idea had never 
presented itself to his mind, and now struck him, 
as things very easy to have been foreseen will 
sometimes, with the force of a thunderbolt. The 
siUy fellow had sown his wild oats broad cast, and 
had launched into every folly becoming a rich 
young gosling who is not properly looked after. 
He had had horses in the Derby when he was 
fourteen, and had a whole racing-stud, and a 
score of hunters besides, eating their heads off, 
at Melton, before he was twenty. Then he had^ 
of course, a betting-book, which cost him more 
than all the rest put together — (all the young 
fellows have now-a-days) ; and I am sadly afraid 
he did not go every night behind the scenes at 
the opera for nothing. Money slipped through 
poor Harcourt's fingers, and melted away like 
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SO many icicles : he had no idea of the value of 
it; and was as fond of shopping as a silly 
girl just married. 

He quite astounded Lady Anne with the 

multitude of things he bought her the first 

month oir their marriage, and brought home to 

the little house in Bolton Street, which they 

had taken while Harcourt's great house was 

getting ready, under the zealous care of Mr. 

Hanger. He would give five guineas for a 

bouquet for her to take one night to a party, 

or half-a-guinea an ounce for strawberries 

neither of them cared for, — with the best grace 

in the world ; for he never thought about them. 

Although he had some very fair family diamonds, 

he bought her enough new ones to set up a 

jeweller's shop. Her carriage-horses cost a 

thousand guineas (on credit, of course) ; and 

Anderson declared that Lord F - had bid him 

nine hundred for them ready money. Indeed, 

if poor Lady Anne could have been cheered by 

the kindness of her husband, as she would have 

been at last, there was no want of it. 
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Not even West-end tradesmen, however, will 
wait for ever; and when nearly a year had 
passed away since Harcourt's majority, and they 
were still unpaid, the most prudent of them got 
bills, or cognovitSy for their claims, which the 
Baronet gave readily enough, and then, when 
they had put an end to the possible plea of nonage, 
they pressed him. Harcourt, in his annoyance, 
flew to Lewis, as he had been accustomed to do, 
unluckily, too often, and asked for money to 
satisfy them, cursing their ingratitude and in- 
solence in asking for their due, with that edifying 
energy which young gentlemen in the Guards 
are wont to display when liberties of this kind 
are taken with them. But the Seraphim looked 
serious, and really made Harcourt angry, by 
speaking of his own claims ; and, for the first 
time, he, the Seraphim, gave it as his opinion 
that Harcourt had been going on too fast. He 
promised, however, to look into the matter, and 
see what could be done ; and he looked into it 
so effectually, that, three days afterwards, he 
called on the Baronet in the little house in 
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Bolton Street, and presented him several lengthy 
documents to sign, which Harcourt did very 
readily, expecting some money afterwards. The 
Seraphim, however, had not a hundred pounds 
in the world, and did not even know a con- 
venient friend who had, any longer; which led 
the poor young gentleman to understand that 
his affairs must be very bad indeed : and the 
Seraphim did not deny that this was the case. 
He advised, even, that Harcourt should sell his 
commission as quietly as possible, put the money 
in his pocket, and go abroad for some time, 
leaving him, the Seraphim, to manage his aifairs; 
" And,^* added Mr. Lewis, cheerily, " I think I 
may still be able to save you about eight 
hundred pounds a-year An action against the 
Earl of Winnington would have been, in any 
case, a tedious affair, he being a peer, and 
abroad ; but since your marriage it is, of course, 
out of the question : so, my dear boy, you had 
better be off with Lady Anne as soon as you 
can, and, meantime, I will keep off the Phi- 
listines." And so saying, the Seraphim locked 
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up an elegant despatch-box, containing Har- 
court's securities, and telling the Baronet's valet 
to put them into his cab, followed them himself, 
and disappeared. 

The fashionable money-lender was scarcely 
gone when poor Lady Anne came down stairs 
to look for her husband, and peeped timidly 
into the room, with a sweet smile. How she 
was changed ! And how heavy sorrow changes 
all of us? She had grown so mild, resigned, 
and tranquil. She had no thought of herself 
now, or of her own happiness, and tried the 
simple best, in her honest English heart, to 
please her husband, now that she was his, and 
nothing could undo the past. It was a hard 
task, too, for on this very morning she had read 
how Colonel Sir Ralph Ireton had again distin- 
guished himself, and won a great battle, while 
in a separate command, and under circum- 
stances of great difficulty. Every paper and 
magazine in the kingdom had biographies of 
the Indian hero, and his portrait was in all the 
shop windows. " How stern and old he seems to 
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have grown V^ thought poor Lady Anne — (when 
some zealous tradesman had sent in one of these 
portraits among a packet of things for approval 
— Harcourt's ruin not yet being public^ he was 
persecuted this way, of course, as all other rich 
fellows are) — *^ how stem and old he seems to 
have grown in two short years; and he will 
be rich now with all this prize-money. Poor 
Ralph ! [ hope he has forgotten me/' 

She would not pursue these thoughts, how- 
ever, for Anne had little of romance in her, 
and, as has been said, a good honest English 
heart, which took the world as it was ; and so, 
stifling a sigh, as she would have done an im- 
pure thought, she dropped the portrait, and 
went down stairs to her husband. A boarding- 
school novel-reading Miss might have thought 
this a fine opportunity for a little private hys- 
terics, and a distant and mysterious behaviour 
towards poor Sir Harcourt for a wee£ after- 
wards, and whatever stem work-a-day troubles 
he might have had of his own ; but Lady Anne 
was a Christian lady of high degree, and the 
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sound common sense which infallibly belongs to 
such a character, taught her that this would be the 
unwbrthiest conduct she could possibly pursue. 
So Lady Anne buried her sorrow so deep in 
her heart that even she herself would not know 
of it, still less let it pain her husband, and by- 
and-by it would have been lost, as griefs nobly 
borne always are at last. 

Sir Harcourt sat with his arms on the table, 
and his head resting on them, when his wife 
entered. His cheeks were very flushed, and his 
eyes red and bloodshot. 

" Are you not on guard to-day, dear ?" said 
his wife, gently ; " I have told William to put 
out your uniform all ready, and I am going to 
wear the bonnet you gave me yesterday, and to 
drive down to the barracks with you, if you will 
let me." 

" Oh, Annie !^' groaned the young man, ^' I 
shall never go on guard any more. We are 
beggars, and I must sell my commission and go 
abroad." 

" Beggars, dear ! and if we are, — what then ? 
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I can bear it if you can. But you are troubled^ 
Harcourt; something has happened to teaze 
you ? '' 

The young man looked up, and there was 
such placid kindness in his wife's eyes, she looked 
so beautiful and so cheerful, that he felt the blow 
that had come on him more and more, and her 
smile went to his heart like a thorn. The wild 
romping Anne Stanley was growing every day 
more like her mother, and she was an angel 
upon earth, if ever there was one. 

" Dear Harcourt," said the noble English 
lady to her stricken husband, " confide in me, 
my husband, — have you been losing money at 
your club ? Tell me what it is. Poverty has 
no fears for me, Harcourt, if it must come." 

" Oh, Anne J '' returned the young man, sof- 
tened by his wife's gentle soothing, for he loved 
her dearly: " you are too good for such a fellow 
as me. But Lord Winnington, your father, — 
it is he who has brought us to this." 

Then much that before had been dark was 
made clear to the poor girl, and she went down 

VOL. III. N 
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upon her knees beside her husband, and took 
his hand in hers and pressed it, and lifted her 
face of anxious sympathy to his, and besought 
him again to confide in her. She had learned 
in her youth that a woman should leave father 
and mother and cling to her husband. She had 
seen a living lesson of life — long devotion in her 
mother — ^and she tried humbly and sincerely to 
do her duty now that the time had come to her 
also. She did not cry and pout, and say her 
father was an earl and a great man, and she 
would not hear him spoken ill of. She did not 
call her husband a brute for abusing her rela- 
tions, like some ladies I have seen and heard of, 
but only tried — poor mean-spirited thing that 
she was ! — to comfort him in his distress, and to 
learn and understand the cause of it, so that she 
might share it with him, and perhaps help. I 
am glad to say^ I have heard of women of this 
kind, too, and know one myself^ so good and 
dear, so simple and true-hearted, so wise and 
gentle, that if I have sometimes acted, in the 
<yreat sorrows of life, with fortitude and prudence, 
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because I have felt them little, I have owed my 
wisdom to her counsel ; and that I could bear 
affliction with a smile^ to her most pure and 
beautiful affection ; and so I may as well pay 
tribute to her even here. 

But Harcourt could not be comforted ; the 
blow was too sudden and too hard under which 
he fell^ for him to be raised up at once, even by 
the hand of affection. He justly exonerated 
his wife from all share in the arts that had been 
practised upon him ; but he now began to under- 
stand why they had married her to him ; and, in 
spite of her gentleness, he felt an uneasy con- 
sciousness that his love was not all returned. 

He might have been reconciled to everything, 
perhaps, at last, if he had taken Lewis's advice, 
and gone abroad for a time; but the young 
man was stupefied, and lingered day after day 
helplessly in London, in spite of all that could 
be said to warn him, and of even the entreaties 
of his wife. 

And now things began to grow really unplea- 
sant, and the Seraphim told the Baronet frankly 

n2 
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that his power over angry creditors was at an 
end. They kept coining to the little bouse In 
Bolton Street all day ; and first his racing-stud 
was swept off under one judgment, and then his 
hunters under another. Eleven executions 
entered into his house, which was fitting up 
under the zealous care of M r. Hanger ( Hanger 
said he was ^^ quite taken aback, and could not 
tell what for to do;" he got some pretty pick- 
ings, however, afterwards during the sales), in 
one day; and, lastly, even the poor fellow's 
chargers and dressing-cases were seized, and all 
that heap of costly nothings be had got on 
credit for his wife since their marriage. Every 
post brought him threatening letters 'from 
lawyers and angry creditors; and the honest 
guardsman was driven nearly mad by the as- 
surances held out by their writers that he should 
be indicted for swindling and misdemeanors. 
Writs were thrust rudely into his hand as he 
left his house to complete the arrangements for 
the sale of his commission, and once he returned 
to his wife flushed and bloody from having just 
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punished the insolence of a fellow who had 
collared him in the street, and saying he was 
" Too pore to go to lor/' threatened *^ to av it 
out on him." So the Harrow boy had had a 
regular stand-up fight with the fellow, and the 
next day was had up to the police-office for an 
assault. 

This got the public against him too, and Sir 
Harcourt found himself cut in the street, and at 
his clubs, as a dangerous ruffian — a disreputable 
fellow, half mad. The best of the joke too was 
that it got about he had tricked Lord Winning- 
ton's daughter into a marriage, against the 
consent of her parents, believing she would have 
a large fortune, and that estimable nobleman 
shook his right honourable head whenever the 
name of his reprobate son-in-law was mentioned 
in his hearing. All this drove the poor fellow 
quite out of the little senses he ever had, and at 
last, of course, the end of it all was that he was 
arrested. 

And then one day as I was working as hard 
as a lawyer's copying-clerk for my uncle, Lady 
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Anne Bcrfcd^ was annoiaioed, and preamdy 
came in werj pale, bm collected and t p a rjffls , 
and tdd me all^ widioiit cme fiJter in her rcice 
or one break in the duead of her story, — vitfa- 
out so much as tbe qniver of an eydaA or the 
tremble of a Up. 

^ And now, dear Walter,^ die said, witk a 
sisterly trust and confidence in me I like to 
remember, ^can yoo advise as anytliii^?^ She 
said us, for she identified herself widi her husband 
completely, and for hersdf apart fixnn him she 
bad no care. She did not wring her hands and 
cry frantically, *' What shall / do?^ but calmly 
and heroically stood to her post, and thoi^t 
for both. 

I had the satisfactiiMi of knowing too she 
could hardly have come to a better person, for 
I took her to my father at once, and calling at 
his club we sent in for him, and found him as 
usual (he was playing at chicken-hazard with 
some lads more than young enough to be his 
sons.) Lord Herbert Evelyn was, however, 
just the sort of person for a difficulty of this 
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kind, and entered into it at once with the utmost 
alacrity. Hot water was indeed his element ; 
this excellent nobleman having been in it all his 
life. ** Nothing could be easier," he said, "than 
to get Sir Harcourt out of prison ; though it was 
a pity Worthlesse was one of the detaining 
creditors.'^ Lord Herbert, however, knew 
somebody who was a match even for him, and, 
setting this worthy to work, all necessary would 
be/ to get bail for Sir Harcourt's appearance, 
"And — and,'' said my father, in the most 
business-like way in the world, and showing a 
set of teeth that any fellow at twenty might envy, 
" he can go through the courts and snap his 
fingers at the dogs.'' 

" But bail?'' said Lady Anne, in her quiet 
sensible way, "we have not a friend in the 
world !" 

" Fie ! my dear Lady Berkeley," said my 
father, " not a friend ? You have slaves in all 
who know you ; mais, quand mSme ! 1 could get 
you half a dozen fellows, and good men too, who 
would go bail for Sir Harcourt in an afternoon." 
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*< God blesB too. Lord Herbert V said the 
poor woman simply ; and then for the first dme, 
when she had done all she could so well and 
quietly, I saw that she was crying, and her hand 
closed on my arm like a vice. 

"Po<A! to be sure I can/' repeated my 
father, smiling in his frank easy way, as if 
there was not a real sorrow or difficulty in the 
world but what could be got over while smoking 
a cigar : *' /o be sure I can — and Sir Harcourt 
may have his four-in-hand again in a month, — 
and you shall be the belle of the season. Don^t 
lose heart about it,^' said the good-natured roue. 

** I only want him back with me again,'* said 
Lady Anne, with a faint smile of gratitude to 
her consoler ; *• and we will try to do without 
the four-in-hand." 

" Oh, no, we will never hear of that,'' said 
my father ; " a gentleman must always go 
through the world on wheels." 

He was as good as his word, as, indeed, he 
would have been to any poor fellow in a scrape, 
except a creditor; and, three days after this 
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conversation^ Sir Harcourt Berkeley and his 
wife were living quietly at the British Hotel in 
Jermyn Street; and as nobody knew of their 
whereabouts - but my father (who lent them his 
brougham, with one of the most knowing lads 
in London to drive it), they were not likely to 
be annoyed for some time again. 

" Only, for God's sake, don't walk about ! '' 
said my father ; " or you will have some police- 
court bother again ; for Worthlesse is biting his 
nails at your having given him the slip, I can 
tell you, — and he is up to anything/' 

Still further to decrease all possible danger of 
this kind, however, we persuaded Sir Harcourt 
subsequently to remove to Southampton, hoping 
to get him more completely out of the way ; 
but the young fellow was quite mad, and did 
nothing but drink and fume all day. He would 
not listen to his wife ; and she, poor lady ! was 
obliged to go through many a sad scene that 
her parents had brought her into, as well as she 
could. Nobody knows what many a dear girl 
has suffered in this way but themselves. 

N 5 
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Well, Sir Harcourt was quite wild about bis 
loss of fortune, and the disgrace be had fallen 
into, and because his friends cut him, and be 
was afraid about being prosecuted for swindling, 
and, perhaps, because be was a very young man, 
and did not see things quite as they were. One 
day, when I went down to see him, be quite 
frightened me, and I did all I could to soothe 
him ; but I might as well have talked to one of 
the chairs, for all that he listened to me. 

" It is not, Evelyn," he broke out furiously, 
"for myself I care so much as for Anne, the 
poor girl ! they sold me to save themselves, and 
who, I know now, never cared for me like she 
did for that Indian fellow, Ireton ; for she has 
never quite held up her head since we were 
married/' 

" Hush ! hush !" said I ; "you are only ex- 
exciting yourself with your own fancies, Har- 
court." 

" Fancies !'* he cried, madly; " fancies, Evelyn ! 
why, have not 1 heard her muttering his name 
in her sleep, and crying about him? and when 
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I taunted her with it, did not she hang her 
head, and cry again, and say that she would try 
to love and do her duty by me, if God would 
help her ? Hell and fury ! '* thundered the 
Baronet, drinking off a large glass of brandy, 
and dashing his clenched fist on the table so 
violently that blood came at the knuckles ; ** PU 
murder him, Walter I that hoary old villain ! 
PU have his blood, by the God that made 
me ! '^ and down went the clenched fist again. 

" Shame upon you, my old schoolfellow ! " 
said I, kindly ; ** if you knew how nobly Lady 
Anne has behaved in all this, you would not 
speak of her as you do ; and her father, too, is 
an old man, — ^you could not offer any personal 
violence to the grey hairs of seventy-five ! ^^ 

" I'll tell you what, Walter Evelyn,^^ said he, 
with condensed rage glaring in his eyes, " you 
are going too far with me; and don^t you 
meddle between me and my wife, — that's ^11. 
She may be a great deal too good for me, but 
that's not your business ; and as for her father, 
why, Walter,^^ said the young man, dashing his 
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hand to his forehead^ and laughing a mad laugh, 
*^ Pll be damned if we have not been living in 
the house of his kept-woman ! — I did not re- 
member it at first.*' 

^< I wish I could persuade you to remain quiet 
down here," said I, '< and let these things blow 
over a little/* 

" Don't you trouble yourself about me/' said 
the young man, drinking again ; ^^ perhaps I 
am going to be quiet, and perhaps I'm not." 

'* You are not going to do anything rash, I 
am sure, and you are not going to drink any 
more of that brandy," said I, taking hold of the 
bottle, which was nearly empty, and pouring its 
contents into the coal-scuttle; "don't look so 
fierce at me, old boy, I won't quarrel with you." 

" Walter," said he, " you are a good fellow, 
I know, and Anne's a good girl ; but — " and 
his face grew savage again, " I have made up 
my mind." 

" What do you mean?" said I, getting 
ralarmed at his manner, which had a resolute 
sternness about it, very foreign to his character. 
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'^ Mean ? oh, nothing at all ; you will know 
soon enough. Look in the papers to-morrow — 
no, the next day — that's all.'^ 

^^ I shall not do anything of the sort,'' said I, 
'^ I shall just come down at five o'clock, and 
dine with you and Lady Anne ; and then stay 
with you till you get quiet.'' 

" So do/' said he ; ** Anne will want some- 
body to dine with her, poor girl ! and I would 
rather you were here than anybody else." 

When I did come at five o'clock, I found no 
dinner, but Lady Anne waiting for post-horses, 
ghastly pale, and fearfully excited, and learned 
that, about an hour before, Sir Harcourt had 
ridden away without seeing her. I never saw 
him but once afterwards alive. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



And chase we stUl the phantom through the miat, 
0*er bogy and break, and precipice, till death ! 

It was a dark autumnal night when a horse- 
man on a spent and jaded steed might have been 
seen riding about the cross roads in the neigh- 
bourhood of Winnington and Cleveland. The 
rain had fallen heavily for some hours, and many 
of the meadows and country lanes which lay low 
were under water, or their boundaries indis* 
tinctly marked. The horseman might have 
known the ground about there well too, if he 
had paused to consider, but he seemed wrapped 
deeply in his own reflections, whatever they 
were, and spurred along fiercely, without look- 
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ing to the right or the left* The rain increased ; 
it fell so thick as to be perfectly blinding^ and 
no human eye could see five yards in advance; 
but still the man rode on, absorbed in his own 
stern thoughts. 

About the same time too, a second person, 
mounted on a fresher horse, seemed for some 
time to be following the same track, but at last 
drew rein, hesitating, and pulled up before what 
appeared in the gloom of the evening to be a 
farm-house. " He cannot have come this way, 
though the people at the inn seemed so sure," 
muttered the latter ; " why, half the country is 
under water, and that road, as I know well 
enough, leads to Marsden gravel-pits." " Hul- 
loa ! huUoa!" shouted I, for the reader will 
have recognised me, hoping to arouse some out 
at the farm, to make inquiry, but the dull pat- 
tering of the rain on the hayricks, and the warn- 
ing bark of the watch-dog, was my only answer. 
After several efforts, however, I succeeded in 
making myself heard, and a woman appeared at 
the house door, holding it fearfully half open 
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with one hand, and shading a flickering candle 
with the other 

*^Did you see a gentleman on horseback 
go this way, about half an hour ago ? A tall 
gentleman in a cloak, and riding a grey horse?'' 
I asked. 

But the only answer I could get from the 
woman was " That her son was not yet returned 
from market, and if I wanted to see him I must 
come the next day," and so saying, the candle 
disappeared, — perhaps it was blown out, — and I 
heard the door slam to suddenly. 

I was still pausing, uncertain where to go, for 
there was only just light enough to enable me to 
distinguish that I was at a junction of four cross 
roads, when the sound of wheels became dis- 
tinctly audible a little way off, and then ceased 
suddenly. 

As 1 was well mounted, however, and my 
horse was still fresh, I galloped off in the direc- 
tion from which the sound seem to come, 
hoping at least to be able to gather some in- 
formation, but after half an hour's hard riding 
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I found myself once more brought to a halt in a 
deep lane ; and the giant arms of a windmill 
standing at a little elevation at the end of it, 
and a wild common stretching far away, told me 
that I was upon Cleveland Moor. 

He cannot have passed this way, muttered 
I3 dismounting and examining the ground care- 
fully; there is not the print of a hoof, save 
those of my own horse — and yet this seems the 
only road about here that he could have taken, 
after having missed the main one, as I know he 
did. Thank God, Lady Anne will have seen 
her father before him, and all danger is over. 

I threw my reins over my arm, and having little 
inclination to ride on that dark night among the 
treacherous marshes of the moorland, after such 
heavy rains, I began to retrace my steps, hoping 
to reach Southampton by the same way in which 
1 had come, and perhaps to meet with Sir Har- 
court, of whom it is unnecessary to say I was in 
search, upon the road. 

I do not know how long I may have walked, 
for I was in that frame of mind which takes 
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litde count of time, besides being obliged to be 
constantly on the alert to pick my footing care- 
fully, though, in spite of all my attention, my 
horse stumbled more than once. The rain had 
ceased by this time, and the moon went flitting 
about among dark masses of clouds, and casting 
strange fantastic shadows now and then from 
the tall trees about. 

At length the same sound of wheels which I 
had heard before came distinctly upon the light 
wind which had sprung up, and, thinking it 
might be some belated market cart, I pulled 
my hoi^e to the side of the road, and waited for 
it to pass, giving a stout halloa, however, as 
it came nearer, lest it should run against me in 
the gloaming. 

The driver as it passed me pulled up to a 
slower pace, and I could distinguish the voices 
of two men talking anxiously, and even fearfully. 

** You have not seen anything of a gentleman 
mounted upon a grey horse riding this way, 
have you ?" said I, thinking I might still hear 
news of my friend. 
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" Yes, Sir, we have," answered one of the 
men respectfully, ^' and we called to him to stop ; 
for he was making straight for the gravel-pits, 
and it was very dark, but he did not hear us. 
The moon, however, will have put him right 
before this.^' 

" For God's sake, my good fellow,'^ said I, 
springing anxiously into my saddle, ^< show me 
the way that he took, I shall be glad to pay you 
well." 

'* Oh, sir, we don't want to be paid for doing 
a good turn to any one/' replied the man, ^' but 
my pony is only a little one, and he's a bit 
tired. Jim, however," he continued, turning 
to his companion, " you'll go with the gentle- 
man, I'm sure ? We were just saying, Sir, that 
he might get a bad fall, when we came up to 
you. Come along, Jim, we'll leave the pony 
here, he'll stand quiet enough, and go all three 
together; we can get across the fields before 
he'll be up there now, for his horse seemed 
quite done up when he passed us." 
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It was the work of a minute For. us to jump 
the hedge at the road-side and hasten across the 
fields by the short cut of which the farmer had 
just spoken. 

** There lies the pit, Sir, and there, sure 
enough, comes the gentleman; do you see him. 
Sir? There, the white horse's head keeps 
coming in and out, among those trees there/' 

'* Yes, yes,^^ said I, " come along, he seems 
riding very fast." 

The grey horse and its rider were now dis- 
tinctly visible, for he had come out of an alley 
of trees through which he had been previously 
riding, and was now in a patch of open country, 
and making straight for the gravel-pits. I recog- 
nized in a moment the tall soldierly figure of Sir 
Harcourt, though his hat was slouched over his 
eyes, and he bent almost to his horse's mane as 
he rode. Nearer and nearer, faster and faster, 
rode the fated horseman, and we, pale and 
breathless with fright, hurried along. We tried 
to arrest his attention too with shouts, but the 
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sound of our voices must have been carried away 
by the wind or drowned in the clatter of his 
horse's footsteps. 

" Thank God, Sir!" cried the farmer^ stopping 
and seizing my arm, " his horse has swerved/' 
And there we stood all three in the moonlight, 
powerless to move, from horror, though now 
within fifty yards of that reckless rider, — and this 
was the last I ever saw of Sir Harcourt, the 
brave, generous, good-natured soldier who had 
been my schoolfellow when a boy ! The moon 
cast for a moment a strong light upon his 
knightly figure, as the bold rider reined up his 
swerving horse and spurred him on, and then 
the moon went behind the clouds again, and left 
us in darkness. We heard a scamper of hoofs 
upon the hard gravel, and hurried on, exchang- 
ing no word, for our tongues clove to our 
mouths, as a dead silence succeeded. When the 
moon came forth again we were all three stand- 
ing on the brink of that dreadful pit, and the 
grey horse, frightened with his mane streaming 
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back in the wind, and his fore l^s planted, 
his reins banging down, bis saddle turned, and 
the girths broken, looked over, with us, fearfully, 
but without his rider. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lebe wohl, mein Flandrisoh Madchen 

Wider willen muss Ich fort 
Nicht langer durf loh zweifein 
Dein Herz gehort 



There was one kind family of whom I 
thought it a duty to take leave before bidding 
adieu to England for ever, and that was that of 
my relative, General Howard, who was on 
leave from his post, and was then staying at 
Marsden. 

He received me frankly and kindly, as he 
always had done, and expressed a manly sym- 
pathy with me over the loss of my fortune, 
with the particulars of which affair, however, 
he was only in part acquainted. And he told 
me (as it was the manner of the kind old ma 
to hope well of everybody), that he dared say 
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Lord Winnington would be able to put his 
alBairs right by-and-by, and that then 1 might 
still come by my own. 

And Emily seemed kinder and more gentle 
to me than when I had been with her last as the 
rich heir, and walked with me among the 
meadows as in the old time when we were 
children. 

"Dear Emily V^ said I, on the last day I pro- 
posed to spend with them at Marsden, "you 
have made me very happy, and I shall carry 
away from England a more peaceful if a sadder 
heart than if I had not been to wish you good- 
bye.'^ 

" You are not going to leave us again ?'^ said 
Emily; and I thought she turned pale, and 
looked down while I spoke, as I had observed 
her once before, 

" Yes," replied I ; " I had resolved, Emily, 
two years ago; and, if it had not been for the 
experience William has bought too dearly, I 
might h^ve entered Sk foreign service (since I am 
already too old for our own), and added another 
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soldier to our race ; as it is, I have learned early 
to think more soberly, and, perhaps, hereafter^ 
may win a name in the new world. I have 
rank, and name, and health, and I can work. 
To mere rank and birth you know I do not 
attach any too extravagant a value ; but, per- 
haps, it might be better if more men of family 
and education were resolute enough to go to 
our colonies, and live a worthier and nobler life 
than many poor gentlemen can do as de- 
pendants upon their relatives in crowded Eng- 
land." 

"Oh, Walter! do not leave us!*' she said; 
^* England has, at least, claims upon an Evelyn, 
and he on her. Believe, too, my woman's 
prophecy, — this cloud will pass over, which now 
seems so dark and storm-laden, and you will 
yet live to be great and honoured in your own 
land. Oh, stay!" 

'^ Dear Emily," said I, taking her hand af- 
fectionately, as a brother might do, and stifling 
a sigh, ^^ mere loss of fortune has no terrors 
for me, and, but for one sorrow, which were 
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better untold, I should crosB the seas 
light heart, as, by Gad^s Uessing^ I shall stiU 
do with a good hope. And bow,'' added I, 
bending for a moment over her hand, and 
pressing it to my lips, while one tear, which I 
oonld not repress, fell upon it — ^^ may Heaven 
be ever good to you, and make you happy with 
your husband, — and, — and think of me sooie- 
times, for — ^you have my secret, — ^I can never 

forget you. Farewell, then, best and dearest" 
I continued, more calmly. ^I have loved 
you all my life, — ^yes, since we were children 
bere; and even you, dear Emily, good and 
beautiful as you are, may be proud of such 
an affection as I bear you, not that I jam 
worthy, but that such things are araoi^ a 
woman's triumphs. I shall never marry, for 
none can fill the place in my heart l^t 
must be vacant now and for ^ver — ever 
more. I am no weak whimperer,'^ said I, 
struggling witli myself, though, I remember, 
that my voice faltered, — " and I will never har- 
bour, willingly, one thought, Emily, that i 
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know your kind nature would wish away ; and, 
though I cannot forget you, still let me remaia 
friends with you and your husband^ and hear 
from you sometimes, it will make the solitary 
life I shall lead less sad and lonely. If, as I 
sometimes think, I may hereafter win a name 
that men will not altogether let die, it will be 
very sweet for me to think that you will be 
pleased at it ; and, if I die unknown, that you 
will still remember kindly cousin Walter." 

And then I stopped^ and saw that Emily was 
crying. 

" Dear Walter, what do you mean about my 
husband ?'' 

" May you be very happy with him, Emily ! 
he is one of the best and noblest of men ; and, if 
1 might have chosen for you, I could not have 
told you of one finer or better gentleman than 
Arthur Sinclair.'' 

^^ Dear Wditer !" she answered, looking up 
with a surprised smile through her tears, ^< Mr. 
Sinclair is my godfathen He loves me very 

o 2 
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much, and is very kind to me; but do not 
wrong him by such thoughts as yours/^ 

I believe I looked very foolish when Emily 
had delivered herself of this little speech, and 
was at some loss to know how to carry on the 
conversation, though I would not have ended 
it then for a kingdom's crown : she came ta 
my aid, however. 

*^ Stay with us, Walter," she said, " stay 
with us, — ^for my sake !" 

Then there was a great struggle in my 
heart ; and love and pride rose up against each 
odier, in that mysterious world. '^ I am a 
beggar, Emily," said I, for the first time feel* 
ing hew sharp the words were. 

^^ You have your own true noble heart, Wal- 
ter,^* she said, ^^ you have courage, energy, in- 
tellect, ambition; and I would rather," added, 
the fair girl, lighting up as she spoke till her. 
beauty became a marvel, *^ share the humble 
fortunes of a man of genius, take part in his 
struggles, and his fame at last, and cheer and 
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soothe him, Walter, in dark hours, and lead 
him on when he doubted of himself, than be 
yoked to the stateliest dull lord in Christendom. 
If you have loved me your life long, Walter, 
do you think I have not loved you ? Are we 
women made of stone, that we cannot feel? 
or, are we blind and deaf that we cannot see or 
bear ? and shall I be silent now, and let you go, 
scared by the base fear of humble fortune ? 
Where you are let. me be also; and, if you go 
hence, let us go together." 
t " Oh ! Emily," said Ij pressing her to my 
heart, " this is too — too great happiness, after 
such grief and doubt !'* 

" And so,'* said General Howard, that even- 
ing, " you are going to run off with my daugh- 
ter. Master Walter, are you? — very pretty, Sir! 
very pretty, I am sure ! I thought what all 
those walks and rides together would come to, 
Sir,-;— you could not deceive your old father-in- 
Jaw, sir." 

" Yes, — but," said aunt Mary, who was very 
like the dearest wet blanket that ever damped 
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a new idea in the interim^ the tide of affiois 
will bring him back again to power. 

My grandfiidier still lives^ dining anddiw*- 
nipping away, in JSkanhope Street. It ia-wondei^ 
iiil how long those pleasant old gentlemen* do 
live who never think of anybody but thcnk- 
selve». I could not persuade him to« teU me 
what arguments were nsed' to Lord Winniiq^n 
(though subsequent information has made^ me 
suspect,) but it is certain that the diaige against 
Madame de Money was never pressed^ and^ 
after some time, she was liberated,, under the 
surveilbnce of the police. 

General Howard has given up' his command^ 
after the usual period of service^ and is livii^ 
at Marsden, in the enjoyment of his^ wdU 
earned renown. But his brother, the kindly 
scholar, poor Mauriee Howard, is growing 
paler and paler, and his hair whiter, every day* 
He will die suddenly some day while on an 
errand of good, or periiaps quiedy in bis sleep, 
and make no* sign. I need not say I hsFe 
kept his secret* 
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De Beaumont has come to live in England, 
and we see each other often. He says, when 
the bitterness of faction has cooled down in 
France^ he will return^ but that now he is 
better away. Meantime he is busy among our 
dockyards and> ansenals, and, perhaps, we may 
hear of him still, some day, as a great sea-- 
captain, of a world-wide renown. 

Lady Anne Berkeley lived, for some time 
after her husband's death, in strict retirement ; 
and for a long time could not bear to see even 
her mother, though she thanked God, humbly, 
that Sir Harcourt had not met her father that 
night in his madness and wrath, for who knew 
what deed of violence he might have done? 
Better, better far, his death than that. The 
world is so made, however, that no grief or 
sorrow in it is eternal, and no one of us can 
do to the other a wrong but what kind Time 
will heal it, if we only let him pass with his 
breath of balm. I hear too that General Lord 
Ireton, the famous Indian soldier, is expected 
home, and that he is unmarried. 
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In Lord and Lady Herbert Evelyn there is 
no change, and will be none, perhaps, till the 
end. There comes a time when we can alter 
our way of life no longer ; and, though I have 
felt sometimes a pain and a shame unspeak- 
able, in hearing some stories people tell about 
my father, and I have grown sterner and 
colder in society than I should have been in 
consequence, and seldom offer my acquaint- 
ance to any lest it should be unwelcome, I 
can help nothing. I know of few things sadder 
in society than to see the gay young spend- 
thrift and pigeon changing into the sharp- 
yes, the word will out — scoundrel of later life, 
— the systematic duper, — the hawk. 

I have left but one personage in our little 
history, I think, uncared for ; and it is with a 
hesitating pen that I touch upon the fate of the 
scholar's son, my gifted and brilliant kinsman, 
William Howard. 

I saw him just before he went abroad again, 
as correspondent to a newspaper, and, I believe, 
with some hope of distinguishing himself still 
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as a political essayist. I endeavoured strongly 
to dissuade him from leaving England^ for I 
have always thought that a prolonged residence 
abroad, however it may sharpen the intellect^ 
narrows and turns it astray, and too often 
depraves the heart. There is such a sound and 
healthy tone of feeling in England that a man 
loses more than he thinks who goes beyond its 
influence. I told him that Mr. Sinclair him* 
self had assured me that he had retained the 
living for him which he had formerly offered ; 
and that even I would ask my uncle to use his 
interest in another way if William felt he could 
not conscientiously enter the Church. 

But the man whose mind had too many sides 
to it, only smiled sadly, and said, — " I have led 
a desultory life so long, Walter, that I fear I 
am no longer fit for any other ; and I do not 
know how it may have been with men generally^ 
but I have blundered so often^ in my brief exist- 
ence, from one mistake to another, that I 
despair of ever going right. Farewell, then I 
I am getting too old for correction. Let me 
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sail away in quest of my unknown land, and so 
may be yet wrecked once more ; while you, the 
philosopher, standing safe upon the shore, when 
you think of me, may moralise in some such 
way as this : — ^ It is hard to say if a wise man 
should smile or sigh most over the follies of his 
fellows, and the haste, at once ludicrous and 
melancholy, with which they hurry after objects 
emptier than the bubble upon the waters/ " 

And a short time afterwards we heard of a 
terrible murder in a foreign land. William 
Howard had renewed his acquaintance with 
Adolph Money and his wife, drawn by some 
fatal attraction; and, mixing with them, among 
the excited democrats of the time, so came to 
grief witli them, — and, as his dream had fore- 
told, — was assassinated by the painter, who 
thought he had betrayed him to the authorities, 

and who,* having once stained his hand in inno- 
cent blood, was led onward, by a dark and 
inexorable fate, from crime to crime. Justice, 
however, overtook him at last, and he and his 
wife were condemned for life to the galleys; 
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since the laws of France, wiser and more 
Christian than our own, seldom allot death to 
any offence, but give to the wicked man the 
time which he should have ^* to turn from his 
wickedness and live." 

Enough. My play is played out. Let the 
little bell ring, and the curtain fall. The actors 
are gone home, and the audience, perhaps, 
wearied. If there has been a call for the 
author but once during the performance, be 
assured, my Public, that he has risen in his 
box, though you did not see him, and, placing 
his right hand over his left waistcoat pockety 
has made you the most respectful of bows. 



THE END. 



J. B. Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament-street, Westminster. 



New Bubungton Street, 
October 1, 1853. 

Mr. Bentley begs to announce to the 

Public, that, from the Ist of October next, the price of all New and 
Original Novels and Romances, by the most distinguished Writers, 
to be published by him, will be 

TWO THIBDS LESS 

than the amount charged at present for these Works. 

New Novels in Three Volumes will be published at 10s. 6d. instead 
of 1^. lis. 6d. as at present. 

New Novels in Two Volumes at 78. instead of 11. Is. 

The New Novels will continue to be printed in the same neat style. 
While the Public will derive so great an advantage by this important 
change, the profit to the Retail Booksellers will remain as it is at pre- 
sent. Mr. Bentley looks confidently to such an increase of sale of the 
Works as will repay him for the boldness of the enterprise. 

Connected, as he is, with most of the best Writers of the day who 
have rendered this department of Literature so attractive, Mr. Bentley 
hopes to enliven many a fireside during the approaching Winter with 
Works of the ablest Writers; whose productions will now, by this im- 
portant measure, be brought within reach of the great body of readers. 



New Works are preparing ibr Publicatioii by 



WiLKiE Collins. 

The AoTHOR of **• Cha&lbs 
Delher.^^ 

The Author of " Christie 
Johnstone." 

Miss Sinclair. 

Miss Katanagh. 

Robert Bell, Author of " Lad- 
der of Gold." 

The Author of "The Heiress 
of Somerton." 

The Author of ** Margaret; or. 
Prejudice at Home.^* 



The Author of " Walter 

Evelyn; or. The Long 

Minority." 
MissFenimore Cooper (daughter 

of the celebrated Novelist). 
Hon. Frederick Walpole, R.N. 
Shirley Brooks, Author of 

"Aspen Court." 
Emilie Carlen. 
The Author of " Maud : A City 

Autobiography." 



^jjg* New Works by other popular Writers tnll be published from 

time to time. 



In Foolscap Volumes, neatly bound, 

BENTLET'S PARLOUR BOOKCASE, 

A REPOSITORY OF NEW AND ENTERTAINING 

LITERATURE. 

A OOHPAVIOV TO " BESTTLET'S STAHDABD ITOVELS." 



The New Volume for October will contain : 

LUTHER IN CHINA; or, THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 

THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 

The Volumes now ready are : 
Volume I. Sam Slick the Clockmaker. 5s. 
II. — — — the Attach^. 5s. 

III. ■ Letter Bag of the Great Western. 2s. 6d. 

IV. Capt. Marryat's Monsieur Violet. 3b. 6d. 
V. : 011a Podrida. 3s. 6d. 

VI. Mrs. Trollope*s Domestic Manners of America. Ss. 6d. 

VII. Paddiana; or, Irish Life. 3s. 6d. 

VIII. Howitt's Book of the Seasons. 3s. 6d. 

IX. Methuen's Wanderings in the Wilderness of South 
Africa. 5s. 

X. Curtis's Nile Notes. 5s. 

,, XI. Lotos Eating. 3s. 6d. 

XII. Salad for the Solitaiy. By an Epicure. 38. 6d. 

XIII. Guyot's Earth and Man. 5s. 

XIV. Robert Chambers's History of Scotland. 3s. 6d. 
XV. Hans Christian Andersen's Pictures of Sweden. 5s. 

XVI. Neale^s Life Book of a Labourer. 3s. 6d. 
XVII. Vicary's Wanderings in Rome. 3s. 6d. 
XVIII. Col. Cunynghame's Service in China. 5s. 
,, XIX. McMicking*s Manilla and the Philippines. 5s. 
„ XX. Memoirs of Theodore Hook. 58. 
„ XXI. The Hon. Mrs. Norton's « Undying One." 2s. 6d. 

To be followed by 
Rev. G. R. Gleig's « Chelsea Hospital and Veterans of Chelsea;" 
G. P. R. James's " Hutory of the Crusades;" Smith's <* Book for a 
Rainy Day;" Gait's " Life of Byron,'* &o. 
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Price Three ShillingB and Sixpence. 



THE 



STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The elegant Typography, Paper, and Binding of this Collection, constitute 
it the Cheapest Library of Novels ever publishea. 



** No kind of literature is so generally attractive as Fiction. Pictures of life and manners, and 
stories of adventure, are more eagerly received by the many than graver productions, however 
important these latter may be. When we consider how many hours of languor and anxiety, of 
deserted age and solitary celibacy, of pain even, and poverty, are beguiled by the perusal of this 
&scinating department of literature, we cannot austerely condemn the source whence is drawn the 
alleviation of such a portion of human misery." — Qiuorterly Review. 

** In no other language, nor in any other collection, does there exist a body of fiction so unexcep- 
tionable in point of taste, and impressed throughout with so pure a spirit of morality." — Morning 
HeraM. 



THIS CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF THE BEST MODERN 
WORKS OF FICTION NOW CONTAINS:— 



1. 


The Pilot— Cooper. 


23. 


2. 


Caleb Williams — Godwin . 


24. 


3. 


The Spy — Cooper, 


25. 


4. 


Thaddeus of Warsaw — Miss J. 
Porter. 


26. 


5. 


St. Leon — Godwin 


27. 


6. 


Last of the MohicAns — Cooper. 


28. 


7. 


The Scottish Chiefe. Vol. l.—Miss 






J. Porter. 


29. 


8. 


The Scottish Chieffe. Vol. 11.— Miss 


30. 




J. Porter. 


31. 


9. 


Frankenstein — Mrs. Shelley ; and 
Ghost-Seer. Vol. I. — Schiller. 


32. 


10. 


Edgar Huntley — Brochden Browns 


33. 




and Conclusion of Ghost-Seer. 


84. 


11. 


Hungarian Brothers — Miss A. M, 


35. 




Porter. 


36. 


12. 


Canterbury Tales. Vol. \.—Tke 


37. 




Misses Lee. 


38. 


13. 


Canterbury Tales. Vol. 11.— The 


39. 




Misses Lee. 


40. 


14. 


The Pioneers — Cooper. 


41. 


15. 


Self-Control — Mrs. Brunton. 




16. 


Discipline — Mrs. Brunton. 




17. 


The Prairie — Cooper. 


42. 


18. 


The Pastor's Fireside. Vol. I.— 


43. 




Miss Jane Porter. 


44. 


19. 


The Pastor's Fireside. Vol. II.— 


45. 




Miss Jane Porter. 


46. 


20. 


Lionel Lincoln — Cooper. 




21. 


Lawrie Tdod— G^aft. 


47. 


22. 


Fleetwood — Godwin. 


48. 



Sense and Sensibility — Miss Austen. 
Corinne — Madame de Statl. 
Emma — Miss Austen. 
Simple Story, and Nature and Art— 

Mrs. Inchhald. 
Mansfield Park — Miss Austen. 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 

— Miss Austen. 
The Smuggler — Banim. 
Pride and Prejudice— Jifm Auaten. 
Stories of Waterloo — Maxwell. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame — 

Victor Hugo. 
The Borderers — Cooper. 
Eugene Aram — Bulwer. 5s. 
Maxwell — Theodore Hook. 
Water Witch — Cooper. 
Mothers and Daughters — Mrs. Gore. 
The Bravo — Cooper. 
The Heiress of Bruges— -Gratlcm. 
Red Rover — Cooper. 
Vathek — Bechford; Castle of Otranto 

— Horace Walpole; and Bravo of 

Venice — M. G. Lewis. 
The Country Curate — Gleig. 
The Betrothed — Manzoni. 
Hajji Baba — Morier. 
Hajji Baba in England — Morier. 
The Parson's D&ughter-^ Theodore 

Hook. 
Paul Cliflford — Bulwer. 5s. 
The Younger Son — Capt. Trelawney. 



BENTLEY'8 STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 



49. 



50. 
61. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
67. 



58. 

59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 

65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 

69. 
70. 

71. 
72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 

76. 

77. 
78. 

79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 
86- 



The Alhambn — Washington Irving ,- 
The Last of the Abencerrages — 
CkSUeatibriands and the Involun- 
tary Prophet — Horace Smith, 

The Headsman — Cooper. 

Anastasiui. Vol. I. — ffope, 

Anastaaius. Tol. Il.-^ffope, 

Damley — James 

Zohrab — Morier. 

Heidenmauer — Cooper. 

De L*Orme — James 

Headlong Hall — ^Nightmare Abbey 
.—Maid Marian, and Crotchet 
Caatle — Peajcoch. 

Trevelyan — The Author qf^* A Mar- 
riage in High Li^e^^ 

Philip Augustus — JatMS. 

Rook wood — A instcorth, 

Henry Masterton — James. 

Peter Simple — MarryaU 

Jacob Faithful — Marryai. 

Japhet in Search of a Father — 
Marryat. 

King's Own — Marryat. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy — Marryat. 

Newton Forster — Marryat. 

The Pacha of Many Talee— 
Marryat. 

Rattlin the Reefer — Marryai. 

Captain Blake ; or, My Life — 
Maxwell. 

Helen — Miss Bdgeworth. 

The Last Days of Pompeii — 
Bulwer. 5s. 

The Bivouac — Maxwell 

Precaution — Cooper. 

Jack Brag — Theodore Hook, 

Rory O'More — Lover. 

Ben Brace — Capt. Chamier, 

The Vicar of WrexhUl — Jfr*. 
Trollope, 

The Buccaneer — Mrs. S. C, Hall. 

Tylney Hall — Thomas Hood. 

The Widow Bamaby — Mrs. Trollope. 

The Soldier of Lyons— Mrs. Gore, 

Marriage — The Author of ** The In- 
heritance^^ and •* Destiny.'*^ 

The Inheritance. 

Destiny. 



86. Gilbert Gumey — Theodore Hook. 

87. The Widow and the Marquis— 

Theodore Hook. 

88. All in the Wrong ; or, Births, 

Deaths, and Marriages — Tkeodort 
Hook, 

89. Homeward Bound — Cooper. 

90. The Pathfinder— Coop«r. 

91. The Deerslayer — Cooper. 

92. Jacqueline of Holland — Qraitan. 

93. The Man-«t-Arms — Javus. 

94. Two Old Men's Tales. 

96. The Two Admirals — Cooper. 

96. Richard Savage — Whitehead. 

97. Cecil— Jfra. Gore. 

98. The Piuirie had—The Hon. C. A. 



99. 
00. 
01. 

02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 
07. 
08. 

09. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 



Jack o'Lantem — Cooper. 

Ayesha — Morier. 

Marchioness of Brinvilliers — Alberi 

Smith, 
Belford Regis — Miss Mitford. 
My Cousin Nicholas — Itigoldsby. 
The Poacher — Marryat. 
The Outlaw— Jfr«. S. C. Hall. 
The Phantom Ship — Marryat, 
The Dog-Fiend — Marryai. 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury — 
, AWert Smith, 

Hector O'Halloran — Maxwell. 
The Improvisatore — A7idersen, 
Romance and Reality — Miss L. £. 

Landon. 
Catherine de Medicia — Miss L. S. 

Costello. t 

Percival Keene — Marryat. 
Recollections of a Chaperon — Lad^ 

Dacre. 
Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain. 
Legends of the Rhine — Grattan. 
Tales of the Peerage and Pea- 
santry — Lady Dax^e. 
Sir Ralph Esher — Leigh Hunt. 
The Hamiltons — Mrs. Gore. 
Life of a Sailor — Capt. Chamier^ 

R.N. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin— JGT. B. Stawe. 
The Scattergood Family — AldeH 

Smith. 



RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 

*♦* Agents for Scotandj Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; Ireland, Hodgbs & Smith, 

Dublin. 



